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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ERMAN indignation at the death sentences passed 
on four Memel Nazis has already produced the 
obvious comments from those who have not forgotten 
certain flagrant miscarriages of justice in German courts. 
But two wrongs—if a wrong has been committed in 
the court at Kovno—do not make a right. If the German 
contention is true, that the trial of the Memel Nazis 
ona charge of planning insurrection against Lithuanian 
tule was not conducted fairly, then there is a case for 
protest. So far as the general situation in Memel is 
concerned, there has been provocation on both sides. 
lithuania could not be expected to tolerate the activities 
of a National Socialist Party openly working for reunion 
with Germany. On the other hand Memel is now under a 
Lithuanian Directorate which holds power through a 
egal quibble in violation of the spirit of the Statute ; 
it is a dictatorship oppressive to the German population. 
But whilst it is undoubtedly true that the pro-German 
people of Memel have been harshly treated, that in 
turn is largely due to ceaseless Nazi propaganda directed 
ftom Germany. The incident will certainly not facilitate 
the conclusion of pacts between Germany and _ her 
tastern_ neighbours. 
* * * * 


Belgium and the Gold Standard 


The crisis of the belga—fundamentally due to the 
continued appreciation of gold in terms of commodities, 
but undoubtedly made worse by “ bear ” speculation— 
Confronted Belgium with three alternatives. One was to 
a = gold and join the sterling group ; another, to devalue 
- ex of gold ; the third, to do what Germany does, 

“Maintain both the gold standard and the existing 


parity, but to protect the currency by a maximum 
control over foreign trade and payments. She appears 
to have chosen the second. M. Van Zeeland, succeeding 
M. Theunis, has sought political reinforcement by bring- 
ing in the Socialists, and must now make some concession 
to their policy, which is one for extensive public works. 
To combine such a policy with a monetary deflation, 
which would have involved holding the currency to a 
standard in steadily appreciating gold, would have 
presented Belgium with the problem which has perplexed 
Germany ever since the Nazis took office. The difficulties 
would have been likely to provénot less severe in Belgium. 
* * * * 

Japan and the League 

Japan’s secession from the League of Nations became 
effective last Wednesday ; and henceforward in theory, 
as for some time in reality, she ceases to be a member of 
the Geneva organization. This does not mean that she wil] 
cease to co-operate in activities which are under the 
auspices of the League; and she will continue to be 
represented at the International Labour Office and the 
Disarmament Conference. There is also, of course, nothing 
to hinder her membership of the International Court at 


- the Hague. But how far Japan now stands remote from 


the League and its spirit is indicated in her reply to the 
recent British representations regarding the Manchukuo 
oil monopoly, which violates -Manchukuo’s promise to 
respect the open door. Japan points out that that under- 
taking is invalidated by Britain’s refusal to accord 
recognition to Manchukuo. Thus the wrong of the viola- 
tion of China’s sovereignty is made the reason for the 
further wrong of closing the door to British trade. Today 
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the matter cannot be referred to the League. for Japan is The Peace Ballot 


not. a member. She somewhat ironically offers to 
** mediate *’ between Britain and Manchukuo. 
cd * * * 

A Revenue Surplus 

A weck before the end of the financial year the revenue 
showed a surplus exceeding £13 millions over ordinary 
expenditure. It was due to yields above the estimate 
in the direct taxes—Income Tax and Death Duties— 
and reflects the distinct, though limited, improvement 
in trade. As receipts usually come in well during the 
last days, Mr. Neville Chamberlain should have an 
appreciable balance on the right side to help him in 
framing his Budget. But the harassed taxpayer, still 
staggering under the greater part of 1931’s burdens, 
had better not be too sanguine of relief. Before anything 
can be done for him, the large total imerease in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Estimates for the coming 
year will have to be met, and may quite well swallow 
up all or most of the balance. Perhaps it is no bad 
thing at a time when we stand near the parting of the 
Ways in international affairs, that the cost of the old 
way—that of competitive armament—should be brought 
so directly home to us. 

; * * * * 

Republicans Arrested in Dublin 

For some time past the relations of Mr. de Valera’s 
Government in Ireland with the LR.A. have been 
extremely difficult, and at last the former has been 
compelled to take decisive measures. The transport 
strike in Dublin has provided the occasion, There 
was already considerable feeling about the use of the 
Free State Army for purposes which the unions described 
as “ strike-breaking,” and last week-end the I.R.A. 
issued a statement offering their services in mobilizing 
support for the transport workers. Remembering a 
recent offer of services by the I.R.A. in County Longford, 
and the subsequent assassination of Mr. More O’Ferrall, 
this new threat could not be ignored. Hence the swift 


action taken by the Dublin police last Tuesday, when | 


parties of detectives visited the houses of Republican 
leaders, and made many arrests. The Government 
could not have ignored these further challenges to law 
and order without grave Joss of prestige. Mr. de Valera 
has sanctioned the correct measures, and thereby has 
no doubt finally forfeited what remained of the friendship 
of his dangerous quondam allies. 
* * * * 

The Imperial Conference 

The Imperial Press Conference in South Africa came to 
an end last week with speeches by General Smuts and 
Major Astor. The proceedings of the Conference, the 
delegates to which have spent some months in South 
Africa, have, naturally enough, been reported with some 
fullness. If it served no other purpose, that publicity 
alone would justify this quinquennial event (previous 
conferences having been held in Britain, in Australia and 
in Canada). The meetings have been the occasion for 
some very frank speeches, amongst which that made by 
the Minister of Defence was notable. But beyond the 
more immediate issues, the value of the Conference should 
prove lasting for two reasons, Its inquiries are likely to 
lead toimprovements in the machinery for the transmission 
of news; and secondly, those who return to their own 
countries with first-hand knowledge of Dominion problems 
are likely to stimulate in their own journals greater 
attention to Empire news. The reality of the Empire as a 
single unit depends in no small degree on the adequate 
day-to-day reporting of Imperial events. 


In a letter in the later columns of this issue Lord Ceci 
appeals for funds to defray the expenses of the Pee 
Ballot, which he has launched with such astonishing gy. 
cess. We give the appeal our cordial and unhesitating 
support. Whatever hesitations may have been fett jy 
the first instance about the Peace Ballot, it has abundant) 
justified itself if only as an instrument for the edueatin 
of public opinion in issues vital to the future of this ow, 
try and the world. Many criticisms may, no doubt, 
made of the particular phraseology used in the framiyy 
of the questions—almost any questions that could h 
conceived would be open to such criticisms—but the fae 
that four million persons have already filled up the ballg 
papers, and that that figure may be doubled before thy 
ballot closes, is remarkable testimony to Lord Cecil; 
success in reaching both the hearts and heads of th 
people. The ballot has been conducted on complete 
non-party lines, and in spite of the hesitations of sone 
Conservative leaders Conservatives in most constituencig 
throughout the kingdom are understood to be supporting 


the ballot with conviction and helping to it ont 
effectively. The expenses are inevitably cone 
and it is not right that the burden of them should be lad 
on Lord Cecil’s shoulders. : 
** * * * 

The Anglo-Australian Talks 

The conversations begun between the Australian 
Ministers headed by Mr. Lyons and a corresponding 
group from the British Cabinet headed by Mr. MacDonald 
can range over the whole field of Anglo-Australian 
commerce, as it has been developing since the Ottawa 
Agreement. But notoriously their main subject is meat. 
No policy to restore and expand the livestock industry 
of Great Britain—an industry quite fundamental to what 
is left of British farming—can succeed without diminish- 
ing pro tanto our oversea meat-imports. The question 
then arises as to what the incidence of this diminution 
shall be upon our chief oversea sources of supply ; whieh 
are Australia, New Zealand, Argentina and Uruguay, 
with, for some purposes, Brazil, the United States, and 
Canada. Involved in our answer is not merely how 
much meat we shall buy from them, but how much goods 
they will be able to buy from us. The United States is 
not, per head, a large customer for our goods; nor is 
Canada. But Australia, New Zealand, and the South 
American countries are; and all, too, are in varying 
degrees our debtors. It will not be easy to decide be 
tween them without rendering more difficult both the 
sale of our goods to them and the payment of their debts 
to us. Yet on the other side, with still more primary 
claims, stands the British farmer. 

* * * * 

Enforcing a Wage Agreement 

How to ensure, subject to reasonable safeguards, 
that wage rates accepted by the bulk of an industry 
shall not be undercut and broken down by competitors 
playing a lone hand, has always been a main task under 
the Trade Boards Acts; and very satisfactorily, on the 
whole, has it been discharged. Why could not the 
weaving section of the Lancashire cotton industry, 
when confronted with exactly this problem, be content 
to solve it along similar lines ? Why invent instead the 
far more cumbrous precedure under the Cotton Manv- 
facturing Industry (Temporary Provisions) Act? These 
are questions difficult to answer without allowing for * 
cotton industry’s ingrained conservatism and for thst 
quality in it which Lancashire calls “ independence, 
but which too often reveals itself as an expensive WU 
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Ss 
willingness to learn from other people. However, not 
without some creaks and groans, the new machinery 
has moved to its third stage. This is the appointment 
by the Minister of Labour of a board of three to examine 
the rates desired and agreed upon by the majority 
of employers and employed in the industry. If the 
three find that the rates should be enforced in the rest 
of the mills, the Minister may order accordingly. But 
their finding will be of no effect unless unanimous ; and 
pefore reaching it they must (quite properly) listen to 
every conceivable critic and objector that the industry 
can produce. - r ‘ 
Deaths in Childbirth 
The recent increases in maternal mortality, which the 
House of Commons discussed last Monday, have been 
examined from many sides without yielding their secret. 
Strictly, there has been no increase upon 1914, the rate 
being 4.51 per thousand then as now ; but as the general 
ad infantile death-rates have both fallen far in the 
interval, the stationariness of the maternal rate is 
challenging. Certain politicians see in it an excellent 
Next for discoursing about ‘‘ malnutrition,” “* means test,” 
and the like. .But the evidence suggests that these are 
quite irrelevant, the death-rate in childbirth being 
actually higher at Boutnemouth than at Gateshead. 
Defective midwifery has ynquestionably played a part ; 
and the criticisms which Mrs. Tate passed last Monday 
on the training of midwives and doctors impressed the 
House of Commons a good/deal. Another factor, perhaps 
not sufficiently allowed for, is the far greater proportion 
nowadays of first cnet In parts of Southern 
England, where one-child families are becoming prevalent 
even among the working class, some temporary upward 
tendency in the rate would seem hard to avoid, since 
first confinements are inevitably the most dangerous. 
* - * * 
The Crime of Sleeping Out 
We wish well to the little Bill, which General Spears 
brought in last Tuesday to abolish the crime of “ sleeping 
out.” Under the Vagrancy Act, 1824, a person who 
seeps under a hedge or'a rick with money in his pocket 
commits no offence; but a person doing so penniless 
canbe sent to prison. Some 1,612 persons were so charged 
in 1931, This archaic law, inspired by a state of things 
dbtaining when the country had still no regular police, 
isa barbarity impossible to justify today. General 
Spears if drafting his Bill has been careful to consult 
the Ho ie Office, and to cover by his draft just so much 
s oficiaf opinion deems quite unopposable, and no more. 
Such a Bill ought to go through. 
* * * * 

Peripatetic Picture Galleries 

A most interesting experiment is about to be made 
by the British Institute of Adult Education in holding 
ban exhibitions of pictures in places which have no local 
at galleries. Though most of the large towns have 
collections of their own, the smaller centres of population 
have not, and it is in these that the Institute hope to 
provide opportunities of seeing good pictures. They 
Mopose to start with exhibitions of paintings and draw- 
ings, lent for a period of one month, at Barnsley, Swindon 
and Silver End (near Braintree); and with a view to 
‘timulating interest they will send lecturers who will 
sve informal talks. Long ago the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery established the fact that if you make pictures 
rigid to the public, the public will soon develop 

of going to see them, 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: A deep 
depression has extended over the House of Commons this 
week. Members talk of nothing else but the Berlin 
conversations, and their first impression that nothing 
of immediate advantage will come out of them has been 
confirmed by the reports of the special correspondents. 
They await anxiously April Ist, when it is believed that 
Hitler will announce his plans for a great Air Force. There 
is a strong rumour that he proposes to claim an Air Force 
equal not to that of the country within nearest striking 
distance to him, but to any combination of Air Forces 
that he believes might be at one time concentrated 
upon Germany. The opposition rose magnificently to 
the occasion on the brief but vital debate on Foreign 
Affairs that preceded the peace mission to Berlin. Both 
the speeches of the Labour and Liberal leaders were on 
a high level of dignity and restraint. While Mr. Lansbury 
was speaking, an attempt was made by a few irresponsible 
Government supporters to barrack him, but with great 
self-control Mr. Lansbury suppressed the provocative 
retort and soon they quietened down and a moving speech 
was listened to in silence. Sir Herbert Samuel was also 
particularly effective and made an impressive contribution. 

* * * * 

‘There was an odd and slightly disturbing incident in 
the debate. The Government for reasons of the public 
interest were anxious to confine it to two speeches in 
addition to the pronouncement of the Foreign Secretary, 
and the Whips had politely but firmly discouraged their 
followers from airing their views. Mr. Maxton and Colonel 
Gretton defied the ban and succeeded in catching the 
Speaker’s eye. When Colonel Gretton sat down, two other 
members rose in their places, but the Speaker had what 
The Times correspondent facetiously describes as “ an 
attack of myopia which coincided with the general 
wish of the House ”’ and put an end to the debate. It is 
arguable that its continuance was in the circumstances 
undesirable, but the Speaker's inability on this occasion 
to see two representatives of constituencies who desired 
to address the House creates an unfortunate precedent. 
An agreement even if reached among the Party leaders 
is not binding on the House. The right of a private member 
to speak if he so desires in spite of the frowns of the 
Party Whips is after all the foundation of representative 
Government. The Speaker could not of course refuse 
“to see a member” who persisted in standing on_ his 
feet and addressing the House, unless the closure was 
moved. It was perhaps unfortunate that on this occasion 
both the members gave way and resumed their seats 
without a protest. It is vital that Members of Parliament 
should be always on their guard to ensure that the methods 
of the Reichstag are never allowed to creep into the 
procedure of Westminster. 

* * * * 

What the House of Commons needs is a man like the 
late Mr. Pringle, with his unique power of putting 
points of order backed by encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the House of Commons procedure. Lord Winterton 
is the nearest approach to Pringle. He raised an im- 
portant question on the Business of the House, when 
the Prime Minister announced that on the Consolidated 
Fund Bill the subjects to be discussed would be maternal 
and infant mortality and national health insurance. Lord 
Winterton instantly, in order, as he said, “ to safeguard 
the Liberties of the House,” sought an assurance that 
it was still “open to any Honourable Member, whe 
should catch the Speaker's eye, to raise any subject 
that is in order on the Consolidated Fund Bill.” 
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CAN BRITAIN SAVE EUROPE ? 


IR JOHN SIMON’S conversations in Berlin were 

intended to be purely exploratory. It seems neces- 
sary to emphasize that afresh in view of the disappoint- 
ment that the failure to achieve more positive results may 
Nothing like positive results could have been 
achieved. If the Simon-Hitler talks had produced any- 
thing that looked like a definite understanding, the 
suspicions of France, and to a lesser degree of Italy. would 
have immediately been aroused. The British Foreign 
Minister went to Berlin to find out, if he could, what was 
in Herr Hitler’s mind. What his impressions are the 
public has as yet no means of knowing. Press reports of 
the trend of the Berlin conversations are to be received 
with respect mingled with a certain prudent scepticism— 
which the discrepancies between the various versions 
would be suflicient in themselves to dictate. 

But when all allowances are made, certain definite con- 
clusions seem to emerge from the conversations—and 
the more clearly since Herr Hitler is in a defiant rather 
than a diplomatic mood and unlikely to take much trouble 
to veil his intentions or disguise his policy. Germany 
demands equality full and unreserved with the rest of the 


inspire. 


world. That is one guiding principle shaping all her 
policy. And her fear of a breach with Russia is such 


that the scale of her armaments will be fixed first and 
foremost in relation to her estimate of Russia’s military 
strength. It is in the light of those two basic facts that 
this country, France and Italy have to frame their plans. 
The equality issue is the less formidable of the two, par- 
ticularly if Germany is prepared to interpret it as involv- 
ing equality with obligations as well as equality of rights. 
How equality is to be interpreted is matter for discussion. 
No one contests the claim to equality on any normal 
basis. But if, as some of the extreme German Nationalists 
~—or perhaps the whole body of the Nazi Party—are 
inclined to claim, it means tearing up not merely the mili- 
tary clauses of the Treaty of Versailles but all the rest, 
and putting Germany back, except for Alsace-Lorraine 
and a few changes of frontier in the East, virtually 
where she was before the War, then such an interpretation 
must be flatly and firmly resisted. It can be resisted in 
only one way. As has been emphasized again and again 
mn these columns, the choice for the world is between a 
collective system and destruction. It may be a collective 
system which includes Germany. It should be, and every- 
one outside Germany trusts it will. But if necessary, it 
must be a collective system without her. She will remain 
outside it, if at all, only by her own volition, and in such 
an event the old cry of Einkreisung, encirclement, will be 
groundless and dishonest, and should find no sympathy 
in any quarter in this country. But if Germany is willing 
to return to the League of Nations on reasonable terms, 
and accept limitations of armaments, in particular the 
abolition of military aviation and the control of civil, 
on equal terms with other nations, then belief in the 
sincerity of her intentions will be in large measure estab- 
lished. 

The other cardinal point in German policy is hatred 
of Russia. But hatred can have more than one origin. 
It is, as Tacitus put it, a characteristic of human beings 
to hate those whom they have injured—and equally, it 
may be added, those whom they intend to injure. Hatred, 
likewise, may spring from fear. Does Germany really fear 
Russia ? Is Herr Hitler, who has not become so much 
a statesman that he has ceased to be a fanatic, genuinely 
convinced that the present rulers of Russia are in all 


earnestness projecting a world-revolution by aggressiy 
means in the interests of Communism? Or jg he 
assiduously putting that bogey forward to mask hi 
adhesion to the notorious Rosenberg plan, whieh Her 
Hugenberg, a member of the German delegation; openly 
put forward at the Economic Conference in London jy 
1933, of German expansion eastwards at the expense ¢ 
Russia? Dr. Rosenberg is said to be still a more trustei 
adviser of Herr Hitler on foreign policy than the Foreig, 
Minister, Baron von Neurath. These are questions § 
John Simon is bound to have put to himself. “He my 
or may not believe he has found the answers, and iffy 
has they may or may not give him pleasure. All that eq 
be said here is that there are many disquieting signs that 
Germany would like to buy peace in the West in one 
to be free to pursue her ends in the East. Her refus 
to subscribe to the Eastern Guarantee Pact is not cop. 
clusive evidence of that, but it is, to say the least of it, 
capable of that construction. The temper so defiantly 
and flamboyantly manifest in Germany today is not t 
be ignored. It is arguable, no doubt, that once she.is 
granted full equality, as she is entitled to be, he 
ambitions will be satisfied and the aggressive elements 
in her temper eliminated. That is the general hope. 
But it may quite well be otherwise. That is no ground 
for refusing her equality, but there is ground, and very 
good ground, for facing frankly in advance the situation 
that will arise if equality, as it may reasonably be inter- 
preted, does not satisfy her. Germany does not by 
any means bear the sole responsibility for causing the 
War. But she bears much of it, and she lost the War. 
She has no title to resume her position as though the War 
had never been fought. . 

Sir John Simon’s exploration of Herr Hitler’s mind 
may have yielded more auspicious results than has s 
far appeared. In any case it is all to the good that the 
two countries should come to a better understanding of 
each other’s attitude, whether the enlightenment thus 
achieved inspires optimism on both sides or not. With 
the enlightenment which Sir John Simon has, on his side, 
acquired he will now go to Stresa to meet Signor Mussolini 
and M. Laval. He will find it essential to define British 
policy as well as to explain, if he can explain, German. 
We still do not know what Germany means, We are 
prepared to put the best construction on her professions, 
but we are not under the necessity of blinding ourselves 
to less happy possibilities. Fortunately those two 
attitudes are not irreconcilable. They can be reconciled 
through the collective system, of whose necessity this 
country is becoming increasingly convinced, And in 
spite of the uncertainty and menace which overhang 
Europe the chances of making that system a success ae 
greater today than they have been for many yeas 
perhaps than at any time since the War. Franee and 
Italy, partly as result of their fears of Germany, have 
buried all their old hostilities (the French Senate on 
Tuesday ratified the accord making over French ternitory 
in Africa to Italy without a dissentient voice). -So have 
Italy and Jugoslavia. Russia has joined the League of 
Nations, and partly again from fear of Germany i 
she has the Rosenberg plan perpetually before her eyes), 
partly from fear of Japan, is as convinced an ‘upholde 
of the collective system as France herself. All the 
evidence is that, since Stalin’s victory over Trotsky . 
1923, she has abandoned the idea of spreading Com: 


. : . “ati nation 
munism by aggression, and is concentrating on a 
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defence and the development of her national resources 
by a succession of Five Year Plans. Poland is wavering 
petween the collective system and dependence on Ger- 
many because, uncertain as to this country’s real inten- 
tions about mutual defence, she hesitates to choose 
between the two. The Little Entente countries, of 
course, depend for their existence on the effective 
working of some sort of collective system. 

A great decision is being forced on this country. 
Collective system there will be, with or without Germany, 
with or without us. If it is without us, it will take the 
form of a Franco-Italo-Russian alliance, with the Little 
Entente Powers included, and it will be frankly anti- 
German. The old pre-War division of Europe will be 
revived, and the inevitable result, tomorrow as yester- 
day, will be war —in which sooner or later we—tomorrow 
as yesterday —must be involved, and of course, the end of 
the League of Nations. A collective system in which we 
demonstrated our convinced belief, and in which we were 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S visit to the industrial regions 
of the North East marks another stage in the 
progress of his strenuous campaign. On Tuesday Lord 
Snowden threw the whole of his weight into the scale by 
the issue of a booklet presenting a reasoned ‘appeal for 
“Mr. Lloyd George’s New Deal ” (Nicholson and Watson, 
éd.). On Wednesday, after a tour of the “ devastated ” 
areas in the neighbourhood, Mr. Lloyd George addressed 
meetings at Newcastle, and many Members of Parliament, 
including Conservatives, gave him moral support by their 
presence on the platform. He continued the exposition of 
the scheme which he first outlined at Bangor and further 
elucidated at Manchester. Since those speeches were 
made he has been in communication with the Prime 
Minister and submitted the full details of his plan, brought 
up to date by his experts, for the consideration of the 
Cabinet. The support which has been given him, first, 
by Lord Snowden and many Members of Parliament 
without. distinction of party, and, secondly, by public 
acclamation in the district most severely affected by 
wmemployment, should be enough to convince the 
Government of the necessity of a searching examination 
of his proposals. 
‘It ought: to be said at once and with emphasis that no 
half-hearted acceptance of them would amount to accept- 
ance at-all, This does not mean that every item in the 
programme ought to be adopted, or that the omission of 
some details would invalidate the scheme, but that nothing 
less than a comprehensive attack on unemployment all 
tlong the line, through planned, large-scale schemes of 
weful public works, backed by a generous use of the 
national credit, would be a genuine application of the 
“New Deal.” It is important to make this clear, for th» 
Government, disinclined for a clean break with its past 
policy, yet anxious to make concessions to those who are 
impatiently demanding action, may be tempted to adopt a 
little reorganization here, a little public works there, 
and So suggest that it is doing what is asked of it. But 
no partial, piecemeal action of that kind would constitute 
aeceptance of the. scheme or would be commensurate 
with the needs of the country. Lord Snowden makes it 
clear in his manifesto that what we have to do now, if we 
we to get rid of the permanent burden and the demoraliza- 
tion arising from a vast army of unemployed, is to find 
iy device for making good the loss of a large part of 
Wt Oversea trade—and, if possible, one which will leave 


prepared to take the same obligations as France and 
Italy and Russia, with the door always open for the 
entry of Germany on equal terms, would establish 
peace in Europe. It would ensure the existence of a 
comprehensive League—a League against no one, but 
a League against war—as opposed to a partial and 
provocative alliance. Germany, whether inside it or 
outside, would be a menace to no one, for she could not 
face the combined strength of Europe. And with 
the danger of European war thus exorcized Far Eastern 
problems would lose half their peril. It is to be hoped 
that Sir John Simon convinced Herr Hitler, and will 
convince Signor Mussolini and M. Laval, that this 
country stands resolutely by the collective system which it 
accepted when it signed the League Covenant. By 
that single act we could save Europe today from the 
danger—unhappily no imaginary danger—of war. It 
is the best service we could render to Germany 
herself. 


AND LORD SNOWDEN 


us in a better position for taking full advantage of trade 
improvement, should it come. The problem is that of 
setting more than a million persons to work on tasks the 
fulfilment of which will leave the country permanently 
better equipped. 

That such work ought to be set on foot is common 
ground between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Snowden. 
And it is because, to satisfy the conditions, it must be, 
first, wisely planned, and, secondly, energetically pursued 
by the Government that Mr. Lloyd George asks for 
the establishment of a National Development Board to 
advise, and for the release of four or five Cabinet Ministers 
whose main duty would be the approval and carrying 
out of such advice. Lord Snowden suggests that these 
bodies would be more especially concerned with a long- 
term policy ; but since their creation would be a com- 
paratively simple matter, we see no reason why they 
should not provide the machinery for those immediate 
tasks which both he and Mr. Lloyd George agree ought 
to be undertaken at once—in connexion, for example, 
with roads, docks, harbours, housing, bridge-building, 
land-drainage, electrification, water-supplies. The task 
would be not to employ a thousand men here and a 
thousand there, but to undertake useful schemes which 
would absorb hundreds of thousands. 

One may discount at once any attempts to discredit 
such a policy of public works by comparing them with 
** relief works.” It is not suggested that useless tasks 
should be undertaken merely for the sake of keeping 
No scheme would be adopted except 
on its merits, and where its fulfilment would create 
national assets. The tasks would be comparable with 
those which have constantly been undertaken by local 
authorities in the past to satisfy a public need or provide 
a public amenity. 

But finance—how can we afford it? it is asked. To 
which comes the obvious answer—How can we not 
afford it, when we are paying a hundred million pounds 
a year to maintain the unemployed in idleness? Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain appears to be unwilling to authorize 
any expenditure which cannot be budgeted for in the 
ordinary way. It is here that Lord Snowden, in advising 
the use of public credit to finance a development policy, 
provides invaluable support to Mr. Lloyd George. The 
latter, as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, won the reputa- 
tion of an inveterate spender. But Lord Snowden has 
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been one of the most cautious guardians of the public 


purse who have ever controlled the Treasury. It was 
he who introduced the Economy Budget and made 
provision for balancing expenditure and revenue. It was 


he who laid the financial basis which made debt con- 
version possible. It is his considered opinion that the 
time has come for the State to take advantage of the 
cheap money now available, and to substitute a judicious 
spending policy for one of stern economy. He advances 
cogent reasons for concluding that it would be quite easy 
for the public to invest 400 millions in the next two years 
for national development schemes without any interfer- 
ence with ordinary industrial investment. 

Lord Snowden is not quite so sanguine as Mr. Lloyd 
George about the rapid settlement of workers on the 
land. He does not think that the proposal for reforming 
the Bank of England would make much difference one 


way or the other. But on all essentials he is an out- 


and-out supporter of his policy for getting the natig, 
back to work both by new development schemes agi 
by drastic reorganization of the basic industries, Bot, 
of them abstain from making their appeal to any par. 
ticular party. The campaign which Mr. Lloyd George 
has initiated is one to promote the adoption of a pr. 
gramme. It is put forward not in opposition to the 
Government, but for its consideration. The ease for jt 
is that it is feasible and therefore, in the present 
critical circumstances, necessary. The money is lying ide: 
the men are there, also idle. Bring these two togethe 
by means of carefully considered and desirable publ 
works. The plea is for a national effort, directed by men 
of vision of any or every party, to put an end to the 
deadlock of disorganization. Money on a far large 
scale than is now demanded was found for the wasteful 
purposes of war. It is available for investment for the 
constructive purposes of peace. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


- was a happy inspiration to appoint Mr. John Buchan 

Governor-General in succession to Lord 
Bessborough. It might have been supposed some time 
ago that he would have been given a job in the Govern- 
ment. But a junior position, such as is usually 
offered to a man who has not held office before, would 
not have been commensurate with his experience and 
abilities. So, twice in succession, he was . appointed 
to represent the King as Lord High Commissioner of the 
Church of Scotland ; and now a highly appropriate place 
has been found for him as the King’s representative in a 
Dominion. Here his social talent, his versatility, and the 
very breadth of experience which has possibly handicapped 
him in politics will serve him in good stead. For forty 
years his career has been watched with interest by those 
who knew him as one of the most promising under- 
graduates who ever resided at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Arriving there with a Scottish degree he was already the 
author of at least one published novel. During his 
undergraduate days he was President of the Union, winner 
of the Newdigate and the Stanhope Essay prize, reader 
for John Lane, author of the official College History, and 
other books. A year or two later he was for a short time 
Assistant Editor of The Spectator. I will not recite his 
successes in history, fiction, publishing, 


to be 


subsequent 
politics and society. 
* * * * 

I am very glad to see Mr. Herbert Morrison’s appeal 
for volunteers to serve on Care Committees. These 
bodies, and the invaluable work they do, are less generally 
familiar than they should be, which means that the 
need is not appreciated and to a large extent not met. 
The Care Committees look after the school-child. There 
is, of course, a small army of officials—teachers, school 
and so forth—to look after him, 
but officials are intimidating, and official forms and 
letters are unintelligible to the unlettered. New con- 
ditions have arisen and new opportunities been created 
since the school-child’s parents were school-children 
themselves. If the child is to make the best of himself 
physically and mentally while still at school, and get a 
fair chance in the adventure of launching on life when 
school ends, he needs someone with knowledge and 
sympathy and understanding to stand his friend—and 
persuade him and his parents that officialdom is in reality 
their friend too. By the nature of things not many men 
have time to. serve on Care Committees or do the work 
which membership of one entails, but the right kind 


doctors, school nurses 


of woman is perhaps better for this particular kind of 
work in any case. Knowing something of what Care 
Committees are doing I hope Mr. Morrison’s appeal 
will be immediately and amply successful. 

* * * * 


The thirty-mile limit has had time by now to make its 
impression and there seems to be much diversity of opinion 
in regard to it. I have had occasion since last week to 
drive across a good deal of the breadth of England, and to 
scour one wide area pretty thoroughly. That the limit 
is a considerable irritation to the average motorist there 
can be no doubt. With a modern car on a good road the 
eye has to be kept constantly on the speedometer, or the 
30 miles will inevitably be exceeded—and with perfect 
safety. Moreover, in a cross-country journey 30-mile 
limits of five or six miles in length (two miles or more 
each side of a moderate-sized town, and perhaps a mile 
through it) are common enough. Personally I doubt the 
value of the limit. Certainly I should have driven just 
as safely without any limit as I did with it. But there 
will be no serious ground for complaint if the Minister of 
Transport and local authorities show themselves reason- 
able. Rules of thumb—such as deciding speed-limits by 
street-lamps—rarely work equitably. There are many 
long straight stretches in suburbs where no limit: is 
needed. These ought gradually to be decontrolled. 

* * * * 

Miss Constance Maynard occupied a unique position 
in relation to women’s education in the last half-century. 
She was in at the birth of St. Leonard’s, the infancy 
of Girton, and helped to found Westfield College, of which 
she was Principal for over thirty years. A_ strong 
Evangelical, she made Westfield a definitely religious 
institution, markedly different in atmosphere from 
most other women’s colleges. The impress of her 
personality was on it throughout, and in the twenty 
years since she retired it remained always her foremost 
interest in life, for she kept touch with a vast circle 
of her old students by the ageney of “ ring letters.” 
The mistress herself and some twenty students contri- 
buted letters about their activities to a budget which 
went the rounds of the whole ring, each member as she 
received It withdrawing her old letter and adding 4 
new one. The strain on Miss Maynard herself, who 
had some ten or a dozen of such rings to keep going, 
must have been considerable, but she made it all 4 
part of her life. JANUS: 
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THE MEANING OF DOUGLASISM 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


HAVE just finished reading a perfect library of 

books for and against the Douglas Credit Scheme*, 
all of which have just been published or republished, 
This spate of publications is not the only evidence of the 
interest aroused by Major Douglas’s path to plenty > 
recently the Church Assembly report on unemployment 
referred to the credit system in terms obviously inspired 
by the Major’s ideas, while he himself has been invited to 
Alberta as adviser to the Provincial Government. 

Major Douglas maintains that to revolutionize the 
banking and currency system is all that is necessary 
for economic salvation. Thus one might perhaps have 
expected that the anti-Douglas books would have been 
penned by bankers or economists anxious to defend 
the existing system. Yet that is not so. The 
orthodox prefer to leave Douglas severely alone. Mr. 
Hiskett’s attack is written from a moderate Socialist 
standpoint, while that of Dr. Lewis is largely based 
on pure Marxian theory. Why is this? Dr. Lewis 
tells us in his introduction : 

“The immense vogue of ‘Social Credit’ (he writes) and the fact 
that it is offered as a safe and painless alternative to Socialism, 
suggest the need of a thorough examination of the heresy. . << ene 
attraction of the scheme is that it builds upon the economic paradox 
of ‘the curse of plenty,’ but professes to give us Utopia without 
tears,” 

“ Poverty in Plenty ’’—the idea that modern industrial 
development makes it possible to produce far more goods 
than we can at present distribute, and thus to abolish 
poverty, if only the key to distribution can be found, is 
the very basis of the present Socialist and Communist 
attacks on the capitalist system. And now here is this 
heretic who says that the evils of capitalism are merely due 
to the dogmas of sound finance and banking, and that if 
we will only break the domination of finance, we can, 
without touching private property or individual enter- 
prise, create that world of illimitable abundance which 
our technical progress has made possible. No wonder 
the Socialists are angry. 

Thave not the space to go into the details of the Douglas 
proposals. Indeed, I am not competent to do so, as 
in spite of considerable effort I have never succeeded in 
understanding them. Thus I was grateful to learn 
from Social Credits or Socialism, which gives verbatim 
the evidence of Major Douglas before the Macmillan 
Committee, that the eminent members of that body were 
in the same boat. 

“The maggot does not starve because the apple is 
too big.” Unemployment and starvation, as a result of 
increased capacity for production, are absurd. So far 
everybody must agree. But how can this admittedly 
absurd state of affairs be remedied? Having been 
thoroughly cornered as regards part of his theory by 
Professor Gregory during his examination, Major 
Douglas gets out of his difficulty by saying that he did 
hot wish to put forward any specific scheme, but rather 
to urge that “the combined abilities of the country can 
get out a scheme which will increase effective demand 
to any amount required.” 

Here again, many will be with him. But, in fact, 
Major Douglas’s statement was not correct. He does 





aon and Distribution of Production. By C. H. Douglas—— 

redit-Power and Democracy. By C. H. Douglas——Warning 

Dougies 18 By C. H. Douglas ——Economic Democracy. By C. H. 

Join ey Lott. 3s, 6d. each)——Douglas Fallacies. By 

social wis (Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d.)——Social Credits or 
wm. W. R. Hiskett (Gollancz. 6s.). 





put forward a_ specific scheme—Social Credit. He 
and his disciples argue that there is a fundamental 
érror in the system of book-keeping, price-formation 
and monetary calculation, under which goods are pro- 
duced and distributed. The purchasing power distri- 
buted to consumers in the form of currency and bank 
balances cannot equal the value of the goods produced. 
It cannot do so for two reasons. The first is the famous 
A+B theorem, according to which the prices of all 
goods as calculated by the factory are made up of A— 
wages, salaries and dividends, and B—raw materials, 
bank charges, depreciation, &c. The rate of flow of 
prices is then A+B, but the rate of flow of purchasing 
power is A. A will never purchase A+B. The second 
reason is more complicated. It is to the effect that 
bank loans are charged into prices in order that they 
may be repaid, but they are then cancelled by the bank, 
who thus destroys purchasing power needed if the goods 
so priced are to be sold. Thus the economic system 
perpetually destroys some of the purchasing power 
needed to cover the costs of production, and unless 
new money is constantly created it is impossible to 
maintain the sale of the output of consumption goods. 

This new money should be created by continually 
expanding bank credit and not repaying it. This point 
was brought out clearly by Mr. Brand during the 
examination. An increasing volume of irredeemable 
loans means inflation, since the new credit remains 
permanently in the money stream. But Major Douglas 
denies this, since he proposes to give the credit to manu- 
facturers to enable them to reduce their prices. Yet 
obviously the new purchasing power will go on expanding 
and must have its effect on prices in the long run unless 
the postulated gap in the price system really exists. 
With that gap the whole theory stands or falls. 

Such is the economic foundation upon which Major 
Douglas has built up an immense superstructure of 
philosophy and social theory. Any competent economist 
can demolish that foundation in five minutes. For surely 
it is obvious that the B costs are spent just as much 
as the A costs—to pay the producer of raw materials 
and his wage and dividend charges, to construct nice- 
looking bank buildings and keep spruce bank clerks 
as well as more stately directors, and to pay the 
machinery manufacturer for new machines to replace 
the old depreciated ones. And as for the cancellation 
of bank loans, so long as the money repaid is re-lent, 
which is the normal procedure, there can be no destruc- 
tion of purchasing power. 

Why, then, is the Douglas movement growing if its 
economic basis is so shaky ? Because more and more 
people are coming to distrust orthodox economists 
and business men, and are prepared to believe the 
confirmed Douglasite when he asserts, as he generally 
does, that the economists have been bought by the 
wicked or misguided bankers. Because, moreover, great 
masses of the middle classes, who see the paradox 
of poverty in plenty and are dreaming of a better and 
more plenteous world, are nevertheless fundamentally 
opposed to proletarian Socialism, the abolition of private 
property and the bureaucratic State control of enter- 
prise. 

No one who has studied the various revolutionary 
movements of today will be bold enough to claim that for 
a doctrine to be successful its underlying theory must be 
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sound. The important thing is whether a sufficient number 
of people can be induced to believe it. Currency theory, 
like racial theory, is conveniently obscure ; the average 
man gets just about as muddled when he hears about 
credit and currency, inflation, reflation and deflation, 
as he does when somebody tries to explain the wanderings 
of Aryans in Central Asia (or wherever it was). To 
preach that the remedy for our economic troubles is 
to give us all more money is simple, in accord with every- 
day experience, and obviously attractive, just as the 
doctrine that we belong to a race divinely selected 
to rule our fellows is obviously attractive. 

The Douglasites have two great advantages, both of 


———— 


which I have already indicated. Their jumping 
point, “Poverty in Plenty,” is becoming ever mq, 
widely accepted, while the idea that it must be posgibj, 
to solve the problem without abolishing private property 
appeals very strongly to the powerful mass of middi. 
class opinion. Moreover, many economists agree thy 
it is possible to readjust the dislocated economic syste 
by monetary measures, Orthodox monetary principls 
have almost everywhere been abandoned, at any rat 
for the time being. Out of the conflicting ideas ani 
experiments of today, a new monetary practice may wel 
be evolved, which will take us at least part of the way 
towards the solution of our economic difficulties, 


THE KING AND HIS REIGN: VI. WAR 


By E. F. 


hi till the moment when the English ultimatum to 

Germany took effect, the King had laboured for 
peace, but now and for the next four years he did all in 
his power to encourage his Ministers, his soldiers and his 
sailors to make them ready for battle. He was in con- 
stant residence at Buckingham Palace so as to be more 
immediately accessible to businesses that required his 
attention and personally to feel himself in the closest 
possible touch with his people. He made frequent visits 
to training-camps, to his Fleet cached at Scapa Flow with 
purring boilers, to his armies in Belgium and France, and 
to hospitals at home and abroad. When the German air- 
raids began, and a high official, with great enthusiasm 
but not so much tact, told him what a tremendous 
stimulus it would give to recruiting if Buckingham Palace 
was hit by a bomb, the King quite concurred in principle, 
in spite of the personal inconvenience it might cause him. 
There was a studied avoidance of publicity in all his 
movements and a real anxiety on his part not to take up 
too much of the time of those whose hands were already 
over-full, 

King Edward would certainly have adopted a different 
technique in these visits, but he could not have been more 
assiduous than his son. He would have been in and out 
of the War Office and the Admiralty, he would have in- 
sisted on lengthier and more constant interviews with 
organizing officials, his journeys abroad would have been 
more regally conducted, he would have always stayed 
at General Head-Quarters, instead of being more quietly 
lodged and seeing things for himself, and certainly he 
would have shown himself in Paris. There would have 
been far more réclame (and 7éclame undoubtedly has its 
uses), but it may be questioned whether that jovial, 
genial presence would have conveyed to anxious and 
overworked generals and, no less, to weary and wounded 
privates so fit and effective a sympathy as the quieter 
and more self-effacing methods of King George. 

Sometimes during the South African War King 
Edward’s intervention between the civilians at the War 
Office and the Generals on the field, his impatience at the 
dragging on of hostilities, his hasty rebukes to Ministers, 
had been an embarrassment rather than an encourage- 
ment. Now there was no question of friction between civil 
and military authorities, for Kitchener was Secretary of 
State for War. A new Army, popularly known not as the 
- King’s but as his, was being created, and the problem of 
how to bring it to birth and most specdily to effective man- 
hood the King held to be not his concern. but theirs in 
whose hands was its organization. He had his own ideas 
as to how he could best fulfil the functions of a Sovereign 


BENSON 


whose nation was engaged in a desperate struggle, and 
they could not have been bettered. His confidence jn 
ultimate victory, like that of his grandmother after the 
Black Week in December, 1899, when three ma jor British 
disasters occurred in South Africa, never faltered, 4s 
she sat knitting soldiers’ scarves close beside her green- 
shaded lamp, one of her Ministers who had come down to 
Windsor permitted himself some pessimistic remark. To 
that she replied, “* We are not interested in the possibilities 
of defeat. They do not exist.”” And she went on with her 
knitting, for that was certainly a more useful occupation 
than listening to such nonsense. 

It was in much the same spirit that King George shoul- 
dered and carried the burden of Sovereignty for thee 
four years. He had had no military training, and indeed 
in his visits to France, eager though he was to learn al! 
that his Generals could tell him, it was to see and be 
seen by his troops that perhaps most concerned him, Over 
there to the East, whence came that sullen incessance of 
firing, were the German lines, and behind them was his 
cousin William, clad in a variety of uniforms lecturing to 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff on strategy. He made 
sudden surprise visits to dine at Mess, and on news of his 
arrival the bottles of French champagne were denuded 
of their labels and labels of German champagne were 
hastily affixed, and the War Lord smacked his lips and 
defied his officers to produce a finer wine, which, of course, 
they were unable to do, for it was the best they could 
procure. He had become a balloon filled with the heady 
gas of ceaseless adulation and was soon to burst, But 
away to the West a quiet-looking motor-car plied the roads 
and sometimes it stopped when it overtook a detachment 
en route for the front, and out of it stepped his cousin 
George and shook hands with the officer in command, and 
said a word or two to the men, and wished them a sale 
return. Or that same motor met an ambulance-train 
coming from the first dressing-stations, and again it halted. 
It was August, perhaps, and the men knew he might have 
been grouse-shooting at Balmoral, or it was November, 
and a man from Norfolk said to another, “ Gawd help you 
if you was a pheasant coming high over the covers at 
Sandringham, when the old gentleman was out with the 
guns,” 

One had been in hospital already in England, and 
he told how a big handsome woman had visited the 
wards, and that was the King’s wife, and another woman, 
old now but with some magic charm about her, had been 
to see them, and that was his mother. And stories passed 
about the Prince of Wales : one man not long before had 
been coming home for a fortnight’s leave, and on a shock- 
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ing road not far behind the firing-line there had bumped 
py a motor driven by a young fellow who had stopped 
with a jerk and he had got out and wished them a 
pleasant time. His irrepressible determination to see 
all he could, regardless of any risk, sometimes caused a 
wood deal of anxiety to those who were supposed to be 
Jooking after him, for he would borrow a car and give 
them the slip. Ile was all agog to join his regiment on 
getive service, and he appealed to Kitchener to be allowed 
to, saying that he had plenty of brothers, and that it 
yould not matter if he was killed. Kitchener was sym- 
pathetic, but pointed out how very tiresome it would be 
if he was taken prisoner. . . . In such ways as these ¢ 
legend built itself up from disconnected fragments and 
framed itself into solid narrative. Hospitals and nursing- 
homes, and areas devastated by German shells. and 
cruisers and submarines made their authentic contribu- 
tions, and the moral of these tales, so far from making 
any sort of apotheosis for the King and his family, caused 
them to be regarded as human instead; they were one 
with soldiers in the fighting line, and the wounded in 
hospital and the submerged crews. 

There were bitter disappointments and days of black 
anxiety and mistakes innumerable. There were weapons 
of offence in the hands of the enemy for the potency of 
which no one had calculated. Submarine warfare was 
one, warfare in the air was another. Lord Northcliffe 
had foreseen some part of what the latter might develop 


into, but his warning at first fell on deaf ears. Five vears 
before he had gone out to Pau, to see’ a machine that 
could fly at forty miles an hour at the height of a mile, 
and, as he pointed out, it could scout an enemy’s position 
with a thoroughness hitherto impossibie. The United 
States, France, Germany and Italy had already placed 
orders, but the English War Office had not even sent 
anyone out to see the trials. 

Slowly the four years wore themselves out, and a week 
after the Armistice had been declared Lord Curzon moved 
the Address in the House of Lords. Never did that master 
of solemn oratory speak with greater dignity or. more 
profound conviction. The allied armies had won peace 
for the world, and it was for British statesmen above all 
others to determine the destinies of mankind. He quoted 
the chorus from Shelley's “ Hellas ” : 

“ The world’s great age begins anew, 


The golden years return.” 


What was to prevent that coming true? Germany, 
who since Bismarck’s declared policy of blood and iron 
nearly sixty years before, had been the standing menace 
to the peace of Europe, was disarmed and disnavied, and 
the British Empire on which the sun never sets seemed 
the pacific and controlling mistress of the world. But 
disconcerting things happened, and presently it looked 
as if the sun would never rise on it. 


[The subject of Mr. Benson’s neat article is “ Aftermath.’’} 


IRELAND TODAY: ITI. INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


By MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN 


T is typical of Mr. de Valera that he has not allowed 
his determination to retain the Land Annuities, and 
the consequent economic war, to delay the introduction 
of his revolutionary policy with regard to agriculture 
and industry. At a time when the cattle-farmers of the 
Free State are already hard hit, he is urging them to sow 
wheat on their grazing lands. Though a subsidy is given 
by the Government to wheat-growers, it is negligible in 
comparison with the considerable sums lavished on new 
factories and industrial projects. 

For Mr. de Valera is determined that the large estates 
and grazing farms which he terms “ ranches ” shall give 
way to small-holdings, arable land and rural industries. 
He does not wish to establish a Black Country in Ireland, 
but he does want to make the nation self-supporting by 
industrial enterprises spread, as far as possible, throughout 
the Saorstat. This ambitious plan, although severely 
hampered by the troubles of the cattle-farmers, has met 
with a degree of success in its early stages unexpected by 
any but its most sanguine supporters. During the past 
year industrial issues were all over-subscribed on the 
morning of issue; this represents subscriptions of more 
than three million pounds, or a pound per head for every 
person in the Free State. To a considerable extent this 
would seem to represent confidence in the new Economic 
Policy, for income-tax returns and the amount of 
savings certificates fell off considerably during the 
same period. 

Of course, there is a Gilbertian side to all this. A new 
company, if it is to get any subsidy from the Government, 
must be predominantly Irish in capital. But many can 
have little more than a fraction over the necessary fifty 
Per cent., and it is hard to say whether some of this bare 
-Majority is not supplied by the wily Saxon. Indeed, 
English firms have not been slow to assume Irish names and 
to avoid the duties by opening factories in the Free State. 


The Irish themselves have, of course, learnt how to play 
this new game at its best. Guards and “ Specials ” on 
the Border have more than once followed a suspicious 
herd of cattle driven along an authorized route only to 


learn that in their absence a much bigger herd has 
crossed the frontier-line elsewhere. Irish butter is 


cheaper in England than in its own country, for the 
Government’s bounty makes export so profitable that 
many of the packet-boats buy their Irish butter on the 
English side. In this way, butter is sometimes sent into 
Northern Ireland by an enterprising farmer who claims 
the bounty; has it smuggled back and repeats the 
process as long as the butter keeps its condition. 

The farmer has indeed been driven to adopt whatever 
means he can to make a livelihood. Duties imposed on 
Irish cattle as reparation for the forfeited Land Annuities 
have been only met to an insignificant extent by the 
bounty on exported cattle paid by the Government. 
There is much dispute and supposed favouritism over the 
grant of licences for export. And Fianna Fail is sus- 
pected of profiting by low prices, inasmuch as these help 
its scheme to provide free beef for the unemployed, many 
of whom, especially in the City of Dublin, are its sup- 
porters. At the same time retail prices are high, espe- 
cially in restaurants, where meals usually cost more than 
on the other side of the Channel, though cattle have at 
times been slaughtered in the market by exasperated 
farmers who have not found it worth while to sell 
them or bring them back. To their complaints the 
Government is inclined to turn a deaf ear, for most of 
them are Fine Gael men, and in many eases it is held 
preferable that they should grow corn instead of raising 
superfluous cattle. 

All the same, Mr. de Valera is well aware that prosperity 
must return to the farmers if there is to be sufficient 
purchasing power in the country to maintain the rew 
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factories. Agriculture is still Ireland’s principal industry ; 
its health controls the national pulse and purse. Also, 
the Blueshirt Movement with its threat of civil war 
would be probably scotched were prosperity to return to 
the farmers and the farmers’ sons kept busy at home. 
Finally, agricultural recovery should lessen the score of 
unpaid rates, which reached the unprecedented figure of 
over two million pounds last year. It is not altogether 
complimentary to the Government that the position 
improved in this respect in Donegal, where Fianna Fail 
does not control the County Councils, and became 
materially worse in the de Valera strongholds of Clare, 
Limerick, Galway and Kerry. 

Against this tale of agrarian woe the Government can 
set an encouraging start with its industrial policy. Many 
new factories have been built ; shares have been quickly 
bought up and work found for some if not all of the 
growing population of the country. As has been already 
suggested, the policy has been not to repeat the grim, 
industrial adventures of early nineteenth-century England, 
but to spread throughout the Irish countryside, without 
damage to natural scenery or human. standards of 
livelihoods, the production of goods requisite for the 
support of the nation. During the past year, among a 
great variety of activities, the development of the 
clothing industry, the manufacture of chemicals, of slate 
and brick works, soap and confectionery was particularly 
Three new factories for the production of 
beet-sugar were built; a monopoly of tire production 
has been given to the Dunlop Rubber Company ; through 
advances to co-operative societies and through the Turf 
Development Board considerable advance has been made 
in the provision and consumption of turf-fuel. Finally, 
despite the economic struggle with Great Britain, the 
receipts of the Irish Railways and the Agricultural 
Shows at Ballsbridge showed increases last year. Almost 
the only disappointment was the news that Guinness’ 
were to open a brewery in England. However, trust is 
placed in Lord Iveagh’s assurance that as much beer as 
possible will continue to be brewed in Dublin. 


marked. 


So, while the position of the cattle-farmer is not good, 
the prospects of other sections of the’ population are often 
hopeful, particularly where key-industries are concerned. 
Of particular importance is the new spirit of enterprise 
and. a variety of employment long overdue in Ireland 
where the man who had no taste for the farm or the priest- 
hood had little chance of regular employment in his own 
country. There is every prospect, too, now that the 
difficult first steps in industry have been taken, industries 
may develop, prices fall, and work increase. This last 
is particularly necessary, for statistics show that the 
country is not absorbing in employment its increased 
numbers, though they do not make clear that the pro- 
vision of free meat has led back to the dole many not 
altogether impecunious recipients who had not recently 
found it worth while to stay on the unemployment 
register and collect the pittance to which they were 
limited by the new means test. 

Ultimately, however, the chances of Irish industry 
must depend upon Irish agriculture, which, in turn, 
depends upon a speedy cessation of the economic struggle. 
Not that Mr. de Valera will give way an inch to save the 
farmer. His ascetic personality cares little for hardship, 
and the bulk of the people live frugally and are with him. 
They put pride and patriotism above comfort and ambi- 
tion. Still, they have often had to cross the seas to 
realize the latter. Emigration is not so easy nowadays, 
In any case the Irish people are far too rural and human 
to be anything but shrewd: they want peace and want 


—— 


it badly, but, if it is to be lasting, it must be acceptable 
not only to the people’s delegates but to the people they. 
selves. In this year of Jubilee the realization of a ney 
spirit of association in the British Commonwealth woulj 
surely justify a display of generosity and sympathy oq 
the part of His Majesty’s Government. 


THE ART OF GOVERNING 
PLAN OR MAN? 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


‘ 
' 


F recent years in England there has been a growing 
‘all for plans, and never in our history have the plan: 
makers been so busy. The age of great men, we are told, 
is over. The War produced no supreme commanders, 
because modern warfare is a matter of organization and 
planning. In the economic world, too, Mr. Keynes 
has lately been telling us, the leaders of the City and the 
captains of industry are vanished. ‘ Their office-boys 
(on salaries) rule in their mausoleums”; and “ our 
pressing task is the elaboration of a new standard system 
which will justify economists in taking their seat besides 
other scientists.” 

England is not alone among the countries of the world 
in this persistent cry for planning. The Russian Five 
Years Plan and the ** New Deals ” of America testify toa 
like demand, though it is profitable to examine how far 
the new policies and ‘“ deviations” of the Russian 
system, how far the actual operations of American goven- 
ment disclose in reality the workings of a_ personality 
rather than a scheme. But many countries of the world 
are today relying frankly on the man rather than the plan; 
and it is at least interesting, for all that we live in times 
which to ourselves at least seem to have no precedent, to 
consider what history has to say on the subject. 

History appears to suggest that, until at any rate our 
own times, the man counted more than the plan, and that 
the men who most changed the world’s face worked not 
on closely preconceived plans but at best towards what 
Mr. Churchill has happily described as “ goals which 
are ill-defined but yet magnetic.” Of this there is plenty 
of evidence, since the day when Saul the son of Kish went 
forth to seek his father’s asses and found a Kingdom. 
Cromwell’s words, “ He goes furthest who knows not 
where he is going,” have often been quoted. Mr. John 
Buchan, in his recent life of Cromwell, emphasizes more 
than once this marked feature of Cromwell’s character, and 
supports it happily by an artist’s observation when he 
quotes Meredith’s saying that ‘a purpose wedded to 
plans may easily suffer shipwreck.” Napoleon is 4 
witness to the same phenomenon. “ My real friends,” 
he said in the days of the Consulate, “ warm supporters, 
used sometimes to ask me, with the best intentions and 
for their own guidance, what goal I planned to reach; 
and I always answered that I simply did not know. | This 
left them depressed, perhaps discontented, but I was 
telling them the truth.” Froude in his life of Disraeli 
noticed the same point. Writing of the great kings and 
emperors of history, he remarked that “ their operations 
are like the operations of the forces of nature, working 
from within outwards rather than towards an end of which 
they have been conscious.” This doctrine does not, ol 
course, imply that greatness makes no plans or takes no 
pains. To take the two men who have been quoted, 
Cromwell’s training of his New Model is proof to the 
contrary. ‘ Every operation must be carried out on ‘ 
system,” said Napoleon, “ because nothing succeeds by 
chance,” and again “ You may tell me that power cane 
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tome as it were by itself, but I know what pains and vigils 
and arranging it has cost me.” 

The enormous advances made during the last century 
in mechanical science have led us to force into the mould 
of mechanical conceptions subjects to which they are at 
hest but partly applicable. The craving for detailed 
advance plans, in fields where the material is too fluid to 
admit of such planning, is a symptom of this. We like, 
hefore we embark upon an enterprise, to see a complete 
picture of it laid out as clearly as in an engineer's blue 
print. Yet there are many activities in which it would 
have been better if the concepts of biology or-of the arts, 
instead of mechanical science, had commanded our minds. 
Government, at any rate, is nearer to an art than a 
science ; and it is well, if we would understand the quality 
of the supreme faculty of government, to study not only 
history but the analogies of artistic creation. 

This is not easy, because so much of the artistic process 
is instinctive and artists are less accustomed to explaining 
themselves than are statesmen. It is always interesting 
to question artists about the nature of the process by 
which their work is produced, but their answers vary 
widely. They differ in their estimates of the relative 
importance of the artist’s vision and experience and of 
the medium in which he works, and their differences 
often reflect differences of fact. But most artists seem 
to be agreed that, whatever prior vision may have been 
in the artist’s mind, as soon as he proceeds to its sub- 
stantial embodiment, his vision is liable to be profoundly 
modified by the reaction between his mind and _ his 
material, Professor Alexander, in his “* Art and the 
Material,” has devoted a penetrating analysis to the 
nature of the artistic process; and C. E. Montague, 
illustrating his conclusion, attacks the common sup- 
position that ‘“ before a Shakespeare or a Leonardo 
begins to write or paint a ‘ Last Supper’ or a Hamlet 
he has already before his mind the whole thing which we 
now see. . . That pre-existent vision does not pre-exist 
at all. It only comes into existence while the technical 
and physical work of painting or writing goes on.” 

English political practice has endorsed a like view of 
the true nature of government. It has rebelled, and 
continues to rebel, against government by the expert. 
England by tradition chooses her Ministers with regard 
to other qualities beside their intellectual capacity, 
recognizing that, in the art of government as in the other 
arts, the sub-conscious qualities are at least as important 
as the conscious. She does not attach undue importance 
to their experience of the particular medium in which 
they are to work. She does not demand detailed plans 
from them in advance, recognizing that they will have to 
move by scent and sight quite as much as by any map. 
She puts what she considers to be the best men to grips 
with her problems, and leaves the rest to their good 
workmanship. She welcomes the Minister of whom it may 
be said, in the words which Fred Farren once used of a 
fellow performer, ‘ He’s an artist ; he doesn’t do a 
single unnecessary thing.” 

The process has often been tauntingly described as 
“muddling through’; and in muddling through it 
has unhappily often enough consisted. But its failures 
should not be allowed to obscure its justification in history 
and the support which it finds in the practice of the other 
ue. We are fortunately insured by a deep national 
instinet against that undue insistence upon personality 
Which leads to dictatorships. So insured, we shall be wrong 
if, through an undue belief in plan-making, we slacken 
our attention to the supreme and ultimate need of 


severnment—the right choice of men to be our governors. 





THE SLUM GIPSIES 


By AVICE TREVELYAN 


ONDON, east of Aldgate, has few redeeming features ; 
mile after mile of dusty dirty streets with swaying 
trams, mean little houses, filthy slums and tawdry, 
sometimes sordid, shops. Yet here and there among 
this ugliness and squalor are unexpectedly beautiful 
things ; ships in the docks and on the river, a glimpse 
of a street market in the sun, old houses where merchants 
or sea captains once lived, perhaps part of the villages 
absorbed a hundred years ago by the growing London. 

One feels in the East End both fascination and repul- 
sion; fascination for the unexpected and quite often 
romantic things and people one encounters, but repulsion 
for the conditions in which they live. One morning in 
Limehouse I saw house after house unfit for human 
beings to live in; often damp, decaying and verminous. 
Sometimes large families were sleeping in one room, 
and I remember a small room containing four beds where 
eleven people slept. Later in the basement of the 
coloured men’s restaurant I was shown the proprietor’s 
three black curly-headed children, eating out of porridge 
bowls, looking like the three bears in the nursery story. 
In a tumbledown house close by, it was pitch black in 
spite of the morning sun, and silent after the noises of 
the street outside. There was a step on the stairs, and 
out of the darkness the despairing voice of an English- 
woman; she was married to a Chinaman, who was 
wanted by the police, and dared not come home. Ten 
minutes afterwards a cheerful Chinaman was showing 
us his restaurant, staffed entirely with Chinese. Queer 
looking foods were hanging on a string across the spotless 
kitchen, and upstairs in the office a Chinese mongocse 
darted out from under the table, a wonderful rai-catcher, 
looking like a rat itself with a long tail. 

Perhaps the most attractive people I have imet in the 
East End are the gipsies living in the middle of the slum. 
I came upon them by chance one summer afternoon. 
“The Vampire Bat and Blood Brother” was the film 
advertised by the cinema at the corner of the East India 
Dock Road, but, resisting this attraction, I turned 
into the mean, dirty little side streets. Five minutes’ 
walk through this depressing part of the East End 
brought me to one of the worst slums in that area. The 
houses faced on to a narrow, foul-smelling little passage, 
and the air seemed permeated with damp, decay and filth. 

The worst houses were built round a patch of derelict 
land, surrounded by a ramshackle wooden paling. On 
seeing a door with a padlock I asked the Sanitary 
Inspector what it was used for, and was told some 
gipsies lived inside. He knocked, and the door was 
opened by a tall good-looking woman, who invited us to 
come in. Inside the barricade were three gaily-painted 
gipsy caravans, with brightly polished brass fittings. 
Here the gipsies had settled for some years, paying 25s. 
a week for the land. The caravans themselves were 
spotlessly clean, though all round there was a good deal 
of litter. In the corner the landlord had fitted up a 
wooden shed with a tap in it. 

Old grandma was giving her caravan a final sweep 
and dust, and shaking out the mats in the morning 
sun. She invited me inside where everything seemed 
clean and tidy, apologizing as she did so for not having 
finished the morning’s work. She liked the open-air 
life she told me, and couldn’t abide a house. Her 
son-in-law and grandson went off selling rugs which 
they got from the factory round the corner, and it 
suited them to live nearby instead of travelling the 
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roads. They were only partly gipsies, being too fair 
for the true Romany strain, but I marvelled that anyone 
with gipsy blood could live among those decaying 
surroundings, breathing that foul air. 

Old grandma, who was really not so old, had wonder- 
fully curled hair of a startling shade of red, and a flow 
of words it was hard to stem. She and one grandchild 
slept in her caravan, and the rest of the family in the 
other two. The daughter who was tall and fair and 
neatly dressed, showed me the very old Essex car, 
covered with a ragged tarpaulin, in which these modern 
gipsies toured the roads with their rugs for sale. I went 
into the two family caravans, which were put together 
end to end, and bitterly regretted it; for it was a hot 
afternoon, and they were filled with several beds, all 
the household possessions, and a large family of gipsy 
children ; all the doors and windows were shut. 

The gipsy woman looked out of the window at the 
Sanitary Inspector, who, with the marvellous patience 
which seems common in his profession, was listening 
to grandma’s many troubles. “Is that gentleman 
your husband, Miss ?”’ she asked. When I said I had 
not met him before she explained that she wanted to 
give him a present, and going into the other caravan 
returned with a large yellow rug with a bear’s head in 
the middle. ‘ He’s such a nice gentleman,” she said, 
“always coming round to see us.” 

These gipsies are the most friendly and_ hospitable 
people. Even a stray visitor is not allowed to go without 
being offered a cup of tea and something to eat. I 
went to see them again later in the summer, and found 
only the husband and a dark-eyed daughter of fourteen. 
This was the first time I had seen him, but he invited 
me to tea in the caravan with manners which would 
have graced a Bishop. I asked if he ever took the 
caravans on the road, thinking that the old car would 
be used to pull them. Sometimes he said he took 
them out, but not very often now. His uncle had 
some old Tilling’s “buses and he borrowed one to pull 
the caravans, and, strange as it may seem, the perfect 
solemnity of his face convinced me that this was not 
a joke. 

I think by now the gipsies will have left their patch 
of land; those poisonous houses are to be swept right 
away, and the whole area replanned. I am_ hoping 
that one summer morning in a country lane I may 
meet a strange procession of three caravans, drawn 
by an old Tilling’s “bus, and sce grandma shaking out 
the mats in the sun. 


A Lost Face 


To seek a lost or missed face, and not trace it 

Slides a screen of clear glass across street, grass and vista, 
As for a huntsman killing for hunger not fun 

Leaf and twig cruelly detailed and motionless 

Seem in the know, conspiratorial, 

Hiding fawn pelt of beast or grain-fattened bird 

Dearer by disappearance, needed by the trigger finger, 
The sharp-eyed stomach, and the children at home. 


Seeking to trace the lost face, it seems untrue 

That the tides of ourselves, in hats, shoes and coats, 
Ghosts lent substance, precarious hurriers 

Whom death teases, neglects or surprises, 

Should be able to conceal such features as those— 
But look at the sallows: they shelter a kingfisher. 


Hereabouts I know the treasure was buried 
But the keen spade dredges up nothing but earth. 
It is time to go home—unless suddenly the steel 
Strikes metal, and vibrates like a tuning-fork. 
WILLIAM PLOMER, 


== 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


Ore the air, every other Thursday, there steals y 
eventide a rather solemn youthful voice, telling y 
what its owner sees in the future. ‘ Youth looks ahead” 
this series of talks is called. An alluring title. Looking 
ahead is a charming entertainment. Prophets and seex 
(such as Isaiah and Cassandra) have always enjoyed 
themselves, and I suppose that Youth does so too, jj 
its more sober fashion. Youth, however, seems to tun 
its spy-glass on to rather duller objects—education, 
citizenship, work for women, the use of literature ty 
society, and so forth. The forecast about. literatur 
vaguely recalled to my mind such interesting Maryist 
phrases as capitalist astronomy, bourgeois mathematics 
and biology, proletarian physics. For the speaker 
seemed to hope that literature (anyhow prose literature) 
would become the handmaid of social principles. Though 
there was, said he, still a school of thought in Cambridge 
that valued culture for its own sake. (Thank God for 
Cambridge, I thought, as I have often thought before; 
but did he join me in this piety? I fancy not.) To 
poetry he seemed prepared to assign a fate rather less 
drab: it might still be used as a vehicle for rhythmical 
experiments. Prose he appeared to regard mainly as a 
medium for fiction (surely one of its least pleasing aspects), 
And fiction, said he, could be better disseminated by 
radio, by moving photographs, and by some ingenious 
new machine of the future as to whose nature I was not 
quite clear. In non-fictional prose, that twin glory of 
the English language for four centuries and more, he did 
not seem interested; for him, one gathered, social 
service and moral propaganda were welcome to it. 

I am sure that it is admirable, this pre-occupation with 
human conditions, with our own welfare, which s0 
absorbs us today. But is it, perhaps. also a little dull? 
Youth (and age too) seems to look ahead into a future 
teeming with people, with a regenerated, a reconditioned 
humanity. It is a gratifying prospect, and one we all 
desire; the more social reforms and_ revolutions the 
better. But, when future-gazing, I prefer something 
more exciting than ourselves to swim ‘into my ken: I 
would wish some tremendous revolution of the celestial 
system, some gay re-arrangement of the universe, which 
should triumph over Copernicus as he over Ptolemy; 
another Deluge, on which a few just men should embark 
in arks; drowned Atlantis rising from submerging seas, 
buried cities from the silted dust of ages, ancient palaces 
and temples from the profound tropic forests which have 
for centuries embosked them; men flying with wings 
like birds; ships navigating the far heavens, with the 
moon and the seven planets for ports of call; the fixed 
stars themselves assayed by voyagers; earth breaking 
loose from her solar moorings and careering through 
space to find some other sun, whirling about her a score 
of moons; men walking bare and unhelmeted on the 
sea’s coral floor, harnessing dolphins to ride them, 
Arion-like, across the main. What amazing, omni- 
facient machines would I see, what unheard of enter- 
prises, what strange music, creeds and gods! 

But Youth sees improved education, better human 
conditions, more (or was it less? I forget) work for 
women, and the harnessing of literature to the service of 
society. Youth seems, in fact, to have the human touch,- 
to find the revolutions and careers of human beings 
better worth regarding than those of stars. Ethically, 
youth is justified ; but I doubt if its telescope affords it 
so entertaining a prospect as does mine. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Cornelius.” By J. B. Priestley. At The Duchess Theatre 


Ir is always pleasant to be able to say that the latest work of 
an artist one admires is his best, and it is a pleasure which 
Mr. Priestley permits the reviewer with every new work for 
the stage that he completes. The four plays by him which 
we have so far seen in London represent a continuous line of 
improvement and sustained development. The first of them, 
Dangerous Corner, Was a highly ingenious and effective 
exercise; its successor, Laburnum Grove, had an equally 
ingenious plot, but moved some distance towards an effective 
naturalism in its treatment. Eden End, the third play, had 
a much less circumscribed theme, which showed that Mr. 
Priestley did not need to rely on structural acrobatics to gain 
his effect, and was written with much greater sureness and 
discernment than either of its predecessors. Now, with his 
fourth play, Mr. Priestley has completely realized the 
naturalistic style that Eden End had promised he would 
perfect, and has achieved a distinctive and important work. 
It is admirably constructed, it is written with imagination, 
sensitiveness and wit, and there is no slackening of the kind 
of dramatic tension aimed at from beginning to end. 


The scene of this play is laid in the offices of Briggs and 
Murrison, an old-fashioned firm of aluminium importers, who 
conduct their business from dark and Dickensian premises in 
the neighbourhood of Holborn. They are suffering from 
dwindled trade and the caprices of the foreign exchange. There 
is no longer a Briggs in command, and Murrison, the senior 
partner, is at the moment travelling in the North of England in 
adesperate final endeavour to secure enough orders to keep their 
creditors at a distance and the firm in solvency for the time being. 
The other partner is Cornelius, a younger man with a buoyant 
manner, an optimistic nature, and a soul which in expansive 
moments stretches romantically out to the sunlit pastures 
beyond the arid confines of commerce. The office is run by 
him, by Mr. Biddle, the senior clerk, a virtuous man who 
fits with punctilious neatness into the neat Dickensian setting, 
and by Miss Porrin, the head typist, a forbidding and earnest 
woman who is unreservedly devoted both to the services of 
Briggs and Murrison and to Cornelius. The atmosphere of 
the office is brilliantly established by Mr. Priestley. Through- 
out the morning the proper affairs of the firm are interrupted 
by a procession of canvassers attempting to sell office eom- 
modities and personal inessentials, and each one of these 
characters, however brief his appearance, is significantly 
and sincerely drawn. ‘There is nothing redundant in Mr. 
Priestley’s description : every detail is significantly applied. 

The second act presents a meeting of the firm’s creditors 
which Cornelius has found himself obliged to call. Mr. 
Priestley’s account of this rank and dismal crew is an admirable 
satirical creation, and the act as a whole represents the best 
writing in the play. Cornelius addresses the meeting, tells 
them that Murrison is expected back at any moment, and 
teveals that unless he comes loaded with fresh orders the 
firm is hopelessly bankrupt. Murrison in due course arrives, 
and it is at once clear that he is out of his mind. Mr. Harcourt 
Williams plays this part with enormous skill, and the act 
ends admirably with the meeting breaking up in disorder 
under the pressure of this new development, and Cornelius 
left alone with his demented partner. When the last act 
opens Murrison has already committed suicide and the firm 
has been condemned to death. The office is shown in the 
Process of being emptied of its belongings. The farewells of 
the various members of the staff are admirably made, and 
the farewell of Cornelius himself, having survived two abrupt 
love affairs, one of his own seeking and one decidedly not, 
seemed to me an entirely satisfactory ending to an excellent 
Play, though I am aware that it has left others unimpressed. 

I have left myself without space to discuss the actors. The 
Play is admirably presented by a talented cast in which Mr. 
Ralph Richardson, Mr. James Harcourt, Miss Ann Wilton and 
Miss Victoria Hopper, besides*those already mentioned, play 
the most important parts, but of which every member could 
be praised in detail. ‘The acting, in brief, is worthy of the play. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 
‘Clive of India.” At the Tivoli 

More history, and in two very different styles. A warning 
caption says that British Agent, a tale of the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, is not meant to be historically accurate, yet it gives 
a far stronger impression of real events than Clive of India, 
which does set out to render the main facts of Clive’s career, 
though a happy ending is admittedly substituted for his 
final suicide. Mr. Ronald Colman, I think, was not a good 
choice for the part of Clive, though he handles the adventures 
with plenty of spirit and defends himself with dignity against 
his jealous accusers in the House of Commons, later on. Mr. 
Colman, however, is a famous lover on the screen, and so Clive’s 
domestic affairs, though neither dramatic nor historically 
important, have to be emphasized and lingered over. His wife, 
Mary (Loretta Young), is always wanting him to settle down 
at home, and India is always calling him back. These 
reiterated scenes soon become tedious, and they take 
up more time than the Indian sequences can safely 
spare. 7 

Naturally, no film could cover more than a few sections 
of Clive’s long and complicated career, but most of the more 
celebrated episodes are here duly included. We see Clive 
marching off through a rain storm, with a handful of men, 
to take Arcot by surprise; there is a glimpse—happilv 
not prolonged—of the Black Hole of Calcutta; and the 
battle of Plassey, complete with war elephants, is a wild 
and whirling spectacle in Hollywood’s most lavish vein. 
Also—although the circumstances are changed—we are 
allowed to see Clive forging Admiral Watson’s signature 
to the Omichund treaty. But nearly all the film, to my 
mind, has the air of an artificial construction, made in the 
studio. There is scarcely any open-air photography, and 
no strong breath of India ever comes from the screen. The 
root of the trouble, I believe, is familiar enough: Clive of 
India is built round a single star part, and the most critical 
years in British-Indian history cannot be reduced to the 
scale of a personally romantic drama. Any convincing 
record of those times should surely be imbued with a feeling 
of destiny at work: by which I mean that individuals were 
constantly impelled by an apparently immediate necessity 
to perform certain actions, and the interweaving of those 
actions led to far-reaching results which no one clearly foresaw. 
Clive himself was a soldier who became, almost insensibly, 
an administrator; yet the film, once Plassey is over, turns 
to his later years in England, where his fight with slander 
gives more opportunity for personal emotion. 


“British Agent.” At the Regal 

British Agent is not only more up to date in setting but 
far more modern in style. The dialogue, free from faded 
rhetoric, is unusually neat and pungent, and the action 
moves swiftly through a series of short episodes instead of 
passing laboriously from one set scene to the next. The 
story, inspired by Mr. Bruce Lockhart’s book of reminiscences, 
is about Stephen Locke, a young diplomat who is left alone 
in the British Embassy at Petrograd after revolution has 
sent the Ambassador home. He has no official status but 
is expected to do all he can to prevent the new Soviet Govern- 
ment from signing a separate peace with Germany—a task 
which gradually draws him into a network of White intrigue. 
He falls in love with Elena, Lenin’s secretary; and Elena, 
loyal to the Soviet, helps reluctantly to ruin his plans. 

This kind of situation is very familiar on the screen, but 
the relationship of Locke and Elena has more human quality 
than usual, for Mr. Leslie Howard and Miss Kay Francis 
act their difficult parts with sensitive restraint. The story 
has various improbabilities—for instance, the reading aloud 
by Locke, in Elena’s hearing, of a coded letter from London 
-—but the chaotic atmosphere of the time is so well rendered 
that a few queer events, more or less, hardly seem very 
important. Even the far-fetched climax, when Locke and 
Elena are waiting to be blown up in a White arsenal, is 
undeniably exciting; and the whole film, though in some 
respects a fairy tale, does vividly suggest the throes of a country 
struggling between death and new birth. Cnartes Davy, 
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Music 
Malipiero—Berg—Rachmaninoft 


IN a season that has not provided much new music, three 
novelties in a week seem an almost embarrassing richness. 
'Two of them, however, may be quickly dispatched. Malipiero’s 
Sinfonia in four movements “ after the names of the four 
seasons ” is a blameless and altogether pleasant work, which 
more than once suggested affinities of style, though not of 
thought, with our own Vaughan Williams. These similarities 
are, however, to be attributed not to any direct influence of 
the Englishman upon the Italian—it would surprise me to hear 
that Dr. Vaughan Williams’s music is known in Italy, despite 
the sympathetic writings of Signor Guido Panain—but to a 
common origin. For Malipiere has drawn inspiration from 
the old Italian masters, his interest in whom was represented 
in this programme by the transcription of three organ toccatas 
by Frescobaldi, as well as from Italian popular music, just as 
Dr. Vaughan Williams has from the English polyphonists and 
from folk-songs. If this Sinfonia is slight, it is at least shapely 
and there are in it some passages, eypecially in the third 
movement, of genuine poetic feeling. 

It was, however, to hear the Suite from Alban Berg’s new 
opera, Lulu, that a large and distinguished audience went to 
the Queen’s Hall that evening. It may not be altogether 
fair to judge these pieces outside the theatre, but, as the 
composer has invited opinion by publishing it, the Suite ‘must 
be judged on its merits. Unlike Malipiero’s Sinfonia, which 
conforms to the Beethovenian tradition at least in being an 
expression of feeling about the seasons rather than a descrip- 
tion of them, this music cannot be divorced from its dramatic 
contexts. And here one comes up against a difficulty, for the 
first piece, a slow Rondo which takes as long to play as the 
other three put together, is diversely described by different 
commentators as being a character-study of Lulu herself 
and of her husband, who is again said by one to be an artist 
and by another, a newspaper-proprietor. This hardly recon- 
cilable divergence in the profession of the husband is, perhaps, 
more amusing than important, but it would have been helpful 
to the audience to know exactly what this Rondo was about. 
Except as an essay in the curiously vibrant style of orchestra- 
tion, of which Berg is an undoubted master, the Rondo seemed 
to me entirely devoid of musical interest or even of anything that 
could be said to characterize either the “ spiritual” side 
(perhaps, because it was non-existent) of Lulu’s character or 
the newspaper-magnate (or artist) who was unfortunate 
enough to be her husband. 

The other four pieces are more worthy of the composer of 
Wozzeck. The Qstinato, which is designed to accompany 
a cinematographic entr’acte, is a brilliant tour de force. The 
Variations upon a melody in the music-hall style is at once 
amusing and sinister in the manner of the café-music in 
Wozzeck. The key of C major (but what a very odd C major !) 
in which we were told that this piece is written, is used 
perversely to represent ‘*the shallow and deceptive glamour 
of the world,” just as in Wozzeck it portrayed the worthless- 
ness of riches. Lulu’s Song, in which Miss May Blyth 
bravely tackled appalling difficulties, did not show that 
Berg has developed out of his theories a new way of using 
the human voice expressively. The final piece, which 
describes the death of the heroine, provides further evidence, 
on the other hand, of his astonishing power in the description 
of all that is horrible, sordid and disgusting. At the end 
one felt that Lulu, as depicted by Berg’s author, Wedekind, 
is, unlike Wozzeck, more suited to be an entry in the case- 
hook of Mr. Havelock Ellis than the central figure of a 
work of art. 

I have left myself little space in which to deal with the 
third novelty of the week. This is as well. For the manifold 
repetitions of the flute-melody in Holst’s Beni Mora threw 
me into a trance, during which I suffered from a fantastic 
nightmare wherein Brahms’s Paganini theme got horribly 
entangled with the Dies Irae from Liszt’s ‘* Totentanz,” 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony and other. compositions. 
I was only awakened by the noise of clapping in time to see 
the distinguished pianist, Mr. Rachmaninoff, clutching Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s hand and endeavouring to make that 
somewhat rigid figure bend before the storm of applause. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


——— 


Art 


Miscellany 


Searcu the galleries in and round Bond Street at the presen: 
moment and you are unlikely to find any work of art ¢ 
the first importance. You will, on the other hand, find , 
singularly large variety of paintings which will satisfy on 
or another of the possible aesthetic cravings. If you fey 
like being soothed and provided with an even level of pleasi, 
without any severe shocks either way, go to Agnew’s, Ther 
you will see an admirable and miscellaneous collection if 
drawings and water-colours ranging from the fifteenth century 
to the present day. The small group of old master drawings 
is less distinguished than that representing the ‘Englis, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Most covetable ar 
the Townes, particularly the sepia, Villa Malini (114) and the 
coloured Ludlow Castle (140), though I would myself be wel 
content to possess Girtin’s Roman Ruins (127), an unusually 
picturesque composition for that artist, with a combination 
of classical ruins copied from Marco Ricci and Gothic ruins 
which might be designed by Batty Langley. An exquisitely 
delicate Renoir sketch of two figures (69) and a monumental 
and presumably late Degas (79) lead us to the contemporaries, 
Here Keith Baynes shows up to better advantage than with 
his oils, but Robert Darwin alone, in his two landscapes (38 
and 44), seems to understand the full possibilities of water. 
colours as a medium. 

Forain, at Tooth’s, satisfies quite different appetites, and 
the exhibition should if possible be visited in a mood of 
hatred for humanity in general. It will then be found highly 
sympathetic, for there is no satirist more skilful or more 
concentrated than Forain, He is most completely at ease in 
scenes from the French law courts, which feature largely in 
the present exhibition, for here his satire finds ample excuse. 
He is less successful when he is less savage. In a peinture 
de moeurs, like Au skating (31), in which he is only commenting, 
there is none of the liveliness which Toulouse-Lautree would 
have put into such a subject. When he is mainly interested 
in formal and not satirical problems, he is capable of. breaking 
down almost completely. 

Utrillo, whose paintings are on view at Wildenstein’s, 
satisfies by his very direct renderings of Parisian and provincial 
scenes our liking for streets and white walls and trees. In 
his early works he did more than this and was very nearly 
a great landscape painter, but it is at any rate satisfactory 
to see that he is abandoning the coloured postcard crudity 
of his 1926 paintings, and two gouaches in the present 
exhibition (22 and 23) show that he can still produce good 
things. In the lower gallery at Wildenstein’s are paintings 
by Mané-Katz, mainly vivid renderings of Jewish scenes, 
with some portraits, slightly aggressive by being over life 
size, and some subtly painted landscapes. 

At the Lefévre Gallery is to be seen a good cross-section 
of that part of contemporary English painting which is 
neither very advanced nor very reactionary, A_ superb 
early Sickert, Bathers, Dieppe (16), which shows a real under- 
standing of Impressionist audacity of composition; two 
portraits by William Roberts (10 and 12), proving that 
mastery can be achieved by sheer honesty of method and 
intention; Evening and Cut Melons, by Frances Hodgkins 
(58 and 60), with effects depending on a subtle sensibility to 
colour ; these are some of the best examples in an exhibition 
which shows how varied even a fragment of the. English 
school can be. if 

At the Mayor Gallery the painfully realistic coloured photo- 
graphs of Curtis Moffat show that death awaits photography 
just as much as painting when once it plunges down. the 
primrose path of unreflecting imitation of nature. At the 
other extreme of the visual arts are Quentin Bell’s Collages 
at the same gallery in which the artist has adapted the 
methods invented by the early Cubists in their experimental 
period, by which pieces of paper with patterns or. lettering 
were incorporated into their painted compositions. Instead 
of the rather austere effects to which this technique Ws 
originally applied Quentin Bell has aimed at discovering 
what can be done in a more purely decorative manner 
in a much gayer key. His Collages are, in fact, witty and 
agreeable, rather than considered and mature. 

ANTHONY BiuntT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“Beds” 

It is a lucky chance, due to a timely gift, that the first 
large experiment in settling unemployed men on the land is 
to be tried in a district that is famous for its gardens. ‘The 
flat fields that lie to the west of the strange hill of sand that 
suggested the name Sandy to some original mind are covered 
with a soil of mingled sand and loam that is ideal for the 
quick turn-over of vegetable crops. That ‘‘ Beds” is so called 
because it provides the best seed beds is a standard garden 
jest. The biggest smallholding experiment ever undertaken 
in England was made at and about Sutton Bridge and Hol- 
beach in South Lincolnshire, where also is found, though of 
a different nature, some of the best soil within the island ; 
and it now grows the best bulbs in the world, especially of 


i lip. 
daffodil and tulip F ‘ , 


Lincolnshire Farms 

Now when those smallholdings were made and equipped 
it was my fortune to go down again and again to see them 
and report on their nature and progress. The work was very 
well done by the Ministry of Agriculture and the architects 
built with much ingenuity very attractive houses and home- 
steads. What seemed to me from the first to be the one 
serious mistake in the administration was this, that no effort 
whatever was made to set on foot or encourage any co-operative 
scheme for the smallholders. The criticism was resented and 
perhaps the difficulties were considerable ; but co-operators 
will rejoice that in this new group settlement at Potton 
co-operation is to be made an intrinsic part of the organization ; 
and a warden or instructor will be at hand to consult on 
marketing as well as on cultivation. The smallholders (whose 
maximum holding will be about five acres) will be enabled 
to buy and in some measure to sell without the handicap of 
isolation. We have learnt by experience. 


% * * * 

Dutch Lights 

It will probably happen at Potton as at Holbeach, Preston, 
Blackpool, and in Cornwall, that as times go on the more 
successful men will build glass houses; but in the light soil 
of Bedfordshire, ideal for vegetable culture, the transportable 
light is perhaps more useful; and it is a very wise part of 
the plan that ‘“‘ Dutch lights ” are to be provided. In visiting 
the intensive Dutch gardens round the Hague immediately 
after an inspection of some of the Paris gardens, I found 
the methods similar in most respects, except the nature of the 
glass. The Frenchmen preferred the bell-jar or cloche, the 
Dutchmen preferred the frame in one form or another; but 
both relied on more or less movable glass for securing the 
eatly vegetable ; and prices vary more or less precisely with 
the date, the earlier the more valuable. The money is made 
by the primeurs. More than this: vegetables are good to eat 
in proportion to the speed of growth. The quicker the 
growth the more congenial the product ; and glass in some 
form is a necessary accelerator. 

* * * * 

Group Settlement 
- This new scheme of “ group settlement ” may be said to 
have three promoters: the Ministry of Agriculture who 
suggested and encouraged it; the Carnegie Trust which is 
giving a second generous grant; and the Land Settlement 
Association which is the organizing body. But it needs 
also a fourth promoter, to wit, the general public, without 
whose financial support the endeavour will be partial and 
petty. One may hope for a generous response from all sorts 
and conditions of people, whether interested in the land, in 
co-operation or in the problem of unemployment. The 


Government will give £1 for every £1 collected by the Asso-- 


ciation, ‘so that every gift, like Portia’s mercy, is twice blest. 
These finely designed experiments in social economics may be 
made on a scale that shall really ensure that return to the 


Jand of which reformers have been talking since the rural 


exodus began. The full address is The Land Settlement 
Association, Ltd., Broadway Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
* * * * 
Cowhair and Mortar 
One of our most learned agriculturists writes in support 
of the conclusion of the observant Herefordshire workmar 


whose views on Tudor plaster I quoted the other day. He 
found the old plaster better than the new because the old 
cowhair, used then and now to reinforce it, was longer than 
any procurable today. The historian’s verdict is as follows : 

“‘ There is no doubt that the housing of cattle both for milk and 
for beef, in yards and in buildings, has been carried in the last 
hundred and fifty years to lengths which were unknown before 
that, and every one knows the effect of a winter in the open air 
on the animal’s coat. Mr. Hosier’s cowson the Marlborough Downs are 
a wonderful example—so I think your observant workman is right.” 
A notorious example of the influence of cold on hair was 
provided some years ago by the discovery of a rat that had 
lived for some while in a cold storage depot. Its hair had 
become nearly as long as its tail! One correspondent suggests 
that modern masons should apply to the barber for human 
hair. The objection is that most of us do not let our hair 
grow long enough before resorting to the scissors. 
‘ * * * * 
Clean Apples 

Not one, but many retired officers of both the army and 
navy, took up fruit farming after the War: and some of 
them have made fame in the new pursuit. I may perhaps 
be allowed to quote General Maxse and Lord Fisher. Another, 
who has had experience of French orchards, has been scien- 
tifically investigating the origin and cause of apple scale, 
a malady that vexes most orchards, especially those of the 
small grower, and believes that he has found the remedy. 
He sends me his conclusions. They are these. The home of 
the spores which deface the grown fruit lies chiefly in the bark 
of the twigs; and this fact points to the wisdom of spraying 
just before the buds are in any degree vulnerable. He finds 
that the best material for their destruction is a mixture of 
three pints of paraffin with eight pints of thick lubricating 
oil (which he obtained cheaply from the waste pot of a garage) ; 
but as this is rather too thick in substance for easy spraying 
he mixed one pint of petrol to 11 pints of the mixture. The 
striking success of his method is worth the close attention of 
our research stations. 

* * * * 


March Cubs 

In three hunts Jast week the day’s sport was interrupted by 
the appearance of a vixen followed by her cubs. The experi- 
ence in the Oakley country was reported in The Times. The 
other almost simultaneous incidents had no publicity, I think. 
Every countryman knows that rabbits will breed in winter, 
but it is not perhaps generally realized that other mammals 
are frequently not less, or little less, precocious. The March 
hare is said to be mad because the pairs then ehiefly indulge 
in the wild and hilarious gambols that accompany these 
courtings. But this behaviour is, in part, evoked by the 
season. Hares frequently breed in February, sometimes 
quite early in February ; and in the year when personally I 
had most evidence of the appearance of February leverets 
the season was not peculiarly early. This is, of course, an 
abnormal spring. Young partridges were hatched out in 
March—one brood even earlier—and so anticipated the 
standard date by a good month. Animals as well as plants 
have predated spring, but it remains that even in late years 
foxes are hunted for a great many weeks after the breeding 
season. Otter hunters, who habitually transgress against 
Nature’s close season, acknowledge the unseasonableness. 
Foxhunters are apt to deny that cubs ever appear much 
before May. The normal facts of biology are, I think, all 
against their theory and belief. 

* * * * 


A Great Little Celandine 

No spring flower is brighter with the sense of the season 
than Wordsworth’s friend, the lesser celandine (not the greater 
which is carved on his memorial). But, pace Wordsworth, 
it is one of the most persistent of garden weeds, at least as 
hard to eradicate—if the word may be appliéd to a bulb— 
—as the bindweed or as twitch. Happily a compromise is 
possible. There is a giant form of the lesser celandine which 
has the virtues without the defects of the wild flower; and 
its presence is pleasant in a rock garden, both for leaf and 
flower. It now flourishes delightfully at Kew. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. 'THE SPECTATOR. | 


PERSONAL LUXURY AND PUBLIC NEED 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecraTor.] 

Srr,—I have been hoping that someone in a position of 
authority would draw attention to the very noteworthy facts 
of our community life, which when set in relation to each other 
are at once disquieting and hopeful. (1) The first is that for 
the last 50 years numberless new activities have been set going 
for the betterment of social conditions and for giving oppor- 
tunity for the development of a higher life for all citizens. 
These efforts involve incessant and very urgent appeals for 
voluntary contributions. (2) The second fact is that along 
with a considerable response to those appeals, personal expen- 
diture upon luxuries has been going up by leaps and bounds. 

(1) As to the first there is no dispute ; but few of us realize 
how novel is this feature of civilization. Sixty years ago an 
undergraduate at Cambridge could spend four years without 
once being asked to subscribe to any charity whatsoever. As 
to (2) a correct diagnosis is difficult, because figures are seldom 
obtainable, and nearly all luxuries begin by being useful ; but 
unless sternly restricted become first superfluous, then baneful. 
It is not denied, however, that just during the post-War heavy 
taxation and greatly curtailed resources an influence has been 
at work to turn some luxuries of 30 years ago into necessaries 
of life today for all who think they can afford them. That 
influence is simply the power of fashion which, if unchecked, 
becomes a tyranny. While yielding to it, compassionate 
people are sorely distressed at their inability to help charities 
crippled for want of funds. How is it then that they do not 
forgo what they admit to be wastefulness, and having done 
all that is possible cease to fret ? ; 

The most plausible answer is that it is impossible to dis- 
criminate between luxuries and things that are useful, or 
anyhow required by our station in life; and all round us we 
see people of high character, and eminent in beneficence living 
as comfortably as their circumstances allow. It is also said 
in derision that the whole subject is hackneyed and tiresome. 
Certainly I should not waste good ink in writing this letter if 
that word * impossible ** were correctly used. The discrimina- 
tion required is not even difficult. It is made roughly by 
everyone who justifies his standard of comfort by the plea of 
prevailing fashion, and yet is secretly uneasy when he thinks of 
the unemployed. 

Nor is the subject hackneyed. It would be if the foolish 
fashions were confined to the self-indulgent or apathetic 
groups of people ; but they are not so confined. The fashions 
have spread stealthily but rapidly among the most philan- 
thropic and self-denying of the community. In this fact lies 
the novelty of the situation and also its hopefulness ; for 
there are thousands of men and women who, if only the truth 
ean be brought to their attention, will alter their habits of 
expenditure to the benefit of all concerned. 

But supposing these conclusions are disputed. What are 
your facts? In answer let us take note of a practice which 
in moderation is commendable but which in excess in mere 
tomfoolery. I allude to the multiplication of memorials to 
the dead, and of testimonials to the living: to every official 
on retirement who has done his work fairly well. Soon we 
shall decorate every citizen who has done nothing but exist 
for 20 years somewhere, without asking whether he has not 
merely cumbered the ground. I could give details of a 
grotesque folly when a portrait was given to a popular resident 
for no reason whatever except that the proposal was made in 
his presence and no one dared to say no. Every subscriber 
disliked it but the recipient most of all. Again, what is 
happening about cosmetics ? It has been stated in a weekly 
journal that they now form by far the biggest industry in 
the world: a recent phenomenon. Or tobacco? As soon 
as the word is used indignant protests are heard. Here is 
another crank tilting against a perfectly harmless and indeed 
necessary relief from worries and a help to brain workers. 
Granted: but is everybody quite comfortable on hearing 
that whereas 30 years ago cigarettes were offered in rich 
countryhouses only after dinner now they are lavishly pressed 


upon the guests, some of whom at home do not smoke at al]? 
Does everybody approve of what happened a few weeks 
ago when a kindly hostess entertained four young men fo, 
five days and 900 cigarettes were consumed? Again. 
when medical opinion would admit that three a day would 
in many cases be beneficial, is that any justification fo, 
men smoking 60 a day who are officially employed in. urging 
their fellow citizens to more self-denial ? 

** Well, is it not a waste of time to flog a dead horse ? These 
fashions are ineradicable now.” That may be so among 
the unthinking multitude, but what about the 20 per cent, 
or so who readily acknowledge that in these times to wring 
the hands over starved charities and to throw away millions 
a year merely because others do so is defiance of Divine 
Law: not only self-deception but disobedience ; wilful and 
deliberate, when once the facts are known? The appeal is 
to this section who unwittingly in one luxury alone are 
throwing away three millions a year. Be it noted, this esti- 
mate has not been disputed by any one of the men of light 
and leading to whom it has been submitted ; and meantime 
the support given to the work of Missions, Moral Welfare 
and the saving of souls—work directly commanded by Christ— 
is dwindling. All over the world for the want of a few guineas 
our missionaries living on a pittance are being withdrawn 
from their work just as it was bearing fruit. We have arranged 
that they sow in tears, but forbid them to reap in joy. 

I think it was Dr. Gore who used to say that if every British 
Christian would think daily for two minutes on the Day of 
Judgement the world would be transformed for the better 
within a year.—Yours faithfully, E, Lytre.ton, 


THE REAL REVOLUTIONARIES 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.| 
Sir,—The stimulating article by Mr. Morris Martin leads on 
very naturally to the question of why there is at the present 
time such an urgent need for revolutionaries. That there is 
a need is admitted on all sides; if we can get at the deep 
underlying cause for this need we shall perhaps be able to 
decide what kind of revolution is necessary, and this will give 
us the clue as to the kind of revolutionaries the world requires. 

I suggest that, fundamentally, what has happened to upset 
our equilibrium has been the gradual development of a gap 
between the practical and the moral side of man’s nature. 
The amazing progress and revolutionary changes that have 
taken place on the material side of life have not been matched 
by similar progress on the moral side ; a gap has formed, and 
during the last hundred years that gap has ever been widening. 

Consider for a moment how changes come about in the 
world of affairs ; how sweeping, how complete they are, how 
quickly effected. Candles and oil lamps that have been used 
by mankind for thousands of years are swept out of existence 
in a few short years by the discovery of gas and electric light. 
Systems of transport on land and sea that have served since 
the birth of history scrapped in a few decades by the develop- 
ments in the use of steam and petrol. Or, compare the killing 
power of modern weapons with the comparative harmlessness 
of those of even fifty years ago. 

Such changes as these have been startling, convulsive, revo- 
lutionary, compared with the slow movement whieh has 
characterized man’s progress in his moral, emotional and 
spiritual life. Man’s development during the last hundred 
years can be represented as intellectual rapids surrounded by 
a spiritual backwater ; it is not so much that man has lost 
his rudder as that he is merely drifting, and therefore the 
rudder will not work. 

Unfortunately, also, the swift progress on the material side 
of life has resulted in greater demands being made on the 
spiritual side than the latter has been able to fulfil. The 
enormous increase in the material comfort of life offers greatet 
temptation to acquisitiveness, and therefore man needs much 
greater control. The greater danger to others offered by the 
speed of the motor-car means that man must be mueh more 
unselfish than formerly. Unfortunately, man is not more 
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unselfish, The devastating effect of war with modern weapons 
threatens the very existence of civilization, and therefore it is 
imperative that mankind should unite in friendship. But, 
alas, individuals and therefore nations are still in the bondages 
of jealousy and fear, which separate and make for strife. 

So one might continue, noting all the time that the problem 
comes down to the individual, whose moral development has 
been too slow to enable him to grapple with the difficult 
problems with which he has been presented by the revolu- 
tionary changes in his material surroundings. 

It is, therefore, not new systems but new men that are 
required ; it is human nature that needs to be changed. The 
real revolutionaries required by the world are those who have 
the secret of how human nature can be changed.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, STEPHEN Foor. 

; Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.| 


Sir,—Mr. Sidney Spencer, in your issue of March 22nd, accuses 
the Archbishop of Canterbury of sanctioning “ in the name of 
the Church, the use of methods of warfare—the bombing of 
cities, with the attendant slaughter of the civilian population 
—which makes utter nonsense of all that can be understood by 
Christian ethics.” This is an excellent example of a kind 
of muddled thought to which many sincere pacifists are 
particularly prone. Would Mr. Spencer accuse the Arch- 
bishop of sanctioning crime if he were to approve of an 
increase in the police force ? 

Iand a good many of my friends can see no way, at present, 
of preventing the bombardment of towns, save by an inter- 
national agreement to pool air power for use against the 
criminal nation which attempts this form of warfare. If 
such a pool is to be formed we must be able to make an 
effective contribution to it. Therefore, in our case, and I am 
charitable enough to assume in the case of the Archbishop, 
approval of an increase in our air power does not imply 
approval of bombardment of towns. If our friends the 
pacifists would only admit that there may be more ways than 
theirs of ensuring peace, we should be nearer the desired goal. 
Imputing unworthy motives is not, as I understand it, a part 
of Christian ethic.—Yours, &c., F. MAwrIice. 

44 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 11. 





[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 


Sin,—In your issue of March 22nd Mr. Sidney Spencer criticizes 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for his approval of our part in 
the great armament race. The Primate is, of course, above 
criticism, and we inferior Clergy have to feel the force of the 
resentment of those upon whom this war-threat presses most 
wikindly. As far as the Ecclesiastical Statesmen who rule 
the Church under the name of Bishops are concerned there has 
never been any disguise about their attitude towards war. 
Even the Archbishop has recently made the confusion of 
Pacifism more confounded by declaring that ‘* we must conse- 
crate material force!” 

The pious complacency of the higher Clergy on the question 
of War raises a barrier between Church and people which the 
aloofness of the former from the depth of feeling which runs 
underground permits them to overlook. As a Pacifist during 
the War I realize more than ever today that an absolutist 
attitude in this respect is the only possible one. I know it 
does not save one from the contempt of the leaders of the 
Church, but it may save a little Christianity from the contempt 
ofthe future. ‘There is no other attitude possible for a Minister 
of the Gospel. The time has gone when one makes an effort 
to defend this attitude: it is probably incapable of any de- 
fence that finds arguments within the existing firmament of 
thought. We may even have to learn a new language to 
interpret the certitudes that press it upon us, like infants 
learning to speak: it is, however, quite plain that anyone, 
Particularly a Clergyman, who wishes to reach the inarticulate 
distresses of the human heart today, must keep himself virgo 
imlacta with regard to any of the unctuous platitudes that 
blind the “single” eye on the question of the necessity of 
absolutism in the Pacifist attitude.—Yours, &c., 

The Rectory, Acton, W. 3. PercivaL Govucn. 


THE NATIONAL PEACE BALLOT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.] 
Sir,—The Peace Ballot has been a great success. Millions 
have answered the questions, and to enable themselves to do 
so have given serious thought to the subject. Indeed, the 
interest excited among the masses of the people has been most 
remarkable. 

Local organization has been provided in each constituency 
by many thousands of devoted volunteers and by local funds. 
But there remains the expenses of the central office, mainly for 
the cost of printing many millions of ballot papers and ex- 
planatory documents. Our liabilities should not exceed 
£12,000, and I hope to keep them down to £11,000, which is a 
small figure both in relation to the immensity of the work and 
the value of the results. Towards this sum we have already 
received about £5,600 in sums of money from 2s, 6d. up to £500 
and more. 

It is, however, a matter of some anxiety to secure the 
balance within the next few weeks. We are precluded from 
appealing to the localities which have already taken on a 
heavy local liability. Nothing could be less spectacular than 
an appeal for central expenses to meet printing bills and 
clerical expenditure, yet nothing is more necessary. May I 
express the hope that your readers will help to provide the 
balance ¢ Putting aside criticism of details, will any candid 
person deny that the Peace Ballot is by far the most effective 
means for waking public opinion which has yet been devised ? 
I believe that this Fund has a strong claim on the generosity 
of all those who believe that the success of the League of 
Nations or any other organized system of peace must rest on 
the support of instructed public opinion. 

Donations should be sent to Viscount Cecil, 15 Grosvenor 
Crescent, S.W.1.—Yours faithfully, CECIL. 


THE UNIVERSITY FRANCHISE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]} 
Str,—As a graduate and a member of Convocation of the 
University of London, I feel it to be my duty, since you 
have opened your columns to a discussion of the University 
franchise, to make public a number of facts which are not 
generally realized. I dislike anything in the nature of a 
personal attack, but Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s letter, in which 
he seeks at length to justify himself as an ‘ independent ” 
M.P., leaves no option except either a hypocritical acquiescence 
or a direct challenge. 

In the first place, Sir Ernest's lack of a “ party label,” as 
your leader writer seems to have discerned, is his misfortune 
rather than one of his outstanding virtues. In his election 
address, dated October 23rd, 1931, Sir Ernest set out to 
“define” his “ present political position” as follows :— 
* At the election of 1924 and again in 1929 I stood as an 
Independent (Conservative), and I have been throughout my 
life a convinced Conservative. I may say that at the present 
election Lord Stonehaven, on behalf of the Central Conser- 
vative Office, recommended the University of London Con- 
servative and Unionist Association actively to support my 
candidature, a recommendation which the Association adopted 
only to the extent of resolving not to oppose my re-election.” 
(My italics.) On the eve of the poll I, in common with other 
graduates, received a post card from Sir Ernest beginning : 

‘** My policy can be expressed in a very few words : 

I AM A LIFE-LONG CONSERVATIVE .. .” 
One is driven to conclude that Sir Ernest’s political “* independ- 
ence ” is a necessity of which he makes a virtue in a manner 
adroit enough to qualify him pretty fully as a politician. 

His disclaimer of support from any “ caucus” is equally 
disingenuous. His candidature is arranged and supported 
by the ‘“ University of London Graduates’ Association ” of 
which he is president. This “ association,” so far from being 
the representative body of graduates which its title implies, 
is merely a private caucus whose chief and only activity is 
to secure the return of its nominees in University elections 
to Parliament and the Senate. Attempts by graduates, 
including myself, to obtain a copy of its rules, its annual 
balance-sheet, or a list of its members, have ended in uniform 
failure. These things are never published, apparently, whilst 
I have been completely unable to trace when the last General 
Meeting of the “* Association ” was held or when its “ Council"! 
was ever appointed or elected by the graduates, 
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Finally it will, I imagine, come as a shock to most of your 
readers to learn that the Parliamentary Ballot in the Uni- 
versity of London is not a secret one. On the contrary the 
candidates are allowed to appoint scrutineers to check 
the ballot papers (which have to be signed by the elector in the 
presence of a witness) and these scrutineers are actually 
allowed to mark off in their registers exactly how each graduate 
has voted. I suggest that such a procedure is absolutely 
indefensible. Sir Ernest Graham-Little, as a member of the 
Senate, and Chairman of the External Council, is in the 
position to influence the chances of employment or pro- 
motion of hundreds of graduates. I make no imputations 
against him in this connexion, of course, but the position is 
one which clearly runs contrary to the democratic traditions 
of this country for generations past. I therefore hope you 
will allow me to register a protest against these things and to 
express the hope that my fellow graduates will look a little 
more closely into the state of affairs which has come to pass 
in the University’s internal administration and representation. 
~-Yours faithfully, J. STEWART COOK, 

The School House, Sproughton, Suffolk. 


THE OXFORD GROUPS IN NORWAY 
|To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.]} 
Sir,—-In view of the recent correspondence in your columns 
on the * Oxford Group in Norway,” it may interest your 
readers to know what responsible Norwegians have written 
on the occasion of the Norwegian National House Party for 
training leadership, March 14th to 19th, 1935. 

“We believe that the Oxford Group's coming is a turning-point 
in Norway’s history.”’—-Professor Dr. H. H. Gran; Professor Dr. 
Paul Heegaard; Professor Dr. Haakon Isaachsen; Professor 
Dr: S. Mowinckel, three of ‘them professors at Oslo University ; 
Dr. Isaachsen, professor at the State University of Agriculture. 


“The Oxford Group’s work in Norway has been even greater 
than anyone could have prophesied. For thousands of people it 
has been a light in the darkness and has shown a way to the objective. 
That its spirit may become living and active in every part of the 
nation is a greater and clearer hope than any of a material nature.” 
-—Stortingspresident C. J. Hambro, Parliamentary leader of the 
Conservative Party. 


“ We, from a socialistic point of view, who look on the working 
peoples’ struggle for common social and economic interests as a 
condition for progress, have no reason whatever to underestimate 
the impulse for good which goes out from Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount. And since the Oxford Group has taken the Sermon on 
the Mount as its point of departure, 1 am sure that some good, 
or rather much good, is coming out of this movement.’’—Carl 
Bonnevie, Member of the Parliament Labour Party. 


** The Oxford Group has come as a fresh impetus into our Christian, 
political, and social conventionalities.—J. Storen, Bishop of 
Trondheim. 


‘“The Oxford Group’s message and work has already brought 
with it lifechanging and renewal for thousands here in Norway. 
Greater things lie ahead. The Salvation Army rejoices over the 
victory God’s Kingdom is winning in these days.’-—Commander 
Karl Larsson, Head of the Salyation Army in Norway. 

“The Oxford Group has brought a new spirit to our country. 
This new spirit is needed as much in sport as in every other part 
of life.” —Charles Hoff, Editor of The Sportsman. 


—Yours faithfully, C. J. HampBro. 


MOTORING AND SPYING 
|To the Editor of Tux SPECTATOR. | 

Sir,—The indignation which you express about the new 
regulations as to the enforcement of the speed limit, which 
provoke you to denounce them as a ‘“* New Spy system” 
would seem to be very much discounted by the admissions of 
Janus in your issue of March 15th. In your issue of March 22nd 
you say: 

‘* The thirty-mile limit was first announced months ago. There 
was no outcry or protest against it. Motorists as a whole, while 


some of them might be sceptical as to its necessity and wisdom, 
showed themselves perfectly ready to give it a fair trial.” 


But Janus had written in your previous issue : 


‘In Pall Mall and on Constitution Hill there is a 20-mile limit, 
universally observed [italics mine] without any special police ears, 
tested speedometers, gongs, or any of the rest of the paraphernalia. 
A good many cars no doubt do 22 or even 25 miles on occasion, 
but a few prosecutions of drivers defying the limit much more 
flagrantly than that are quite enough to keep general speed down.”’ 


= 


Janus has destroyed the affirmation of his first paragraph py 
the admissions of his second paragraph—and had also agree 
in a preceding paragraph that * When there, is a law it ought, 
no doubt, to be enforced.” 

What is the use of establishing a “limit” if “a good 
many cars ” are to exceed it with impunity ? Can the motoring 
objectors be said to be “ perfectly ready to give the 30-mik 
limit a fair trial” if they intend to go, in a ‘ good many” 
cases, 33 to 37 miles an hour, with prosecutions reserved only 
for those who * defy the limit much more flagrantly ” ? 


Of what use is this speed ? What does the whole nation 
gain by it? We know what it loses—-7,000 lives every year, 
and a quarter of a million injured. The continuous slaughter 
must be stopped, and Mr. Hore-Belisha and Lord Trenchard 
seem to be the men to stop it. It surely behoves all men of good 
will to support them.—yYours faithfully, 

FRANK STONE, 

Christ Church Vicarage, Rural Dean of Bootle. 
Waterloo, Liverpool. 


THE Y.W.C.A. 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprctaror.] 

Sir,—The Y.W.C.A. of Great Britain, which was founded in 
1855, celebrates its eightieth birthday this year, and the 
occasion will be commemorated by a rally at the Albert Hall 
in November, which Her Majesty the Queen, our Patron, 
hopes to attend. A Birthday Fund of eighty pound purses 
is being raised for presentation at the Rally, and the official 
launching of this campaign will take place during Blue 
Triangle Week, which opens on March 30th. 


It is not always realized that the majority of Y.W.CA. 
Clubs are open daily, including Sundays, and that in general 
they are housed in premises owned by the Association, 
thereby giving a background of permanence and stability to 
the Club work. While entailing capital expenditure this 
permanence is of immense value in districts where employ- 
ment is lacking, and to the girl now so often driven to find 
work in a district where she is a stranger it gives a sense of 
the Centre being a real home. Clubs for recreation, education 
and companionship and Hostels providing inexpensive and 
comfortable lodging under the friendly care of a Warden: 
these surely are social services of first-rate importance for 
women and girls. 


May we commend this work in this its eightieth birthday 
year to the generous consideration of your readers ?—-Yours 
faithfully, 

Hirpa M. GRENFELL, President, National 
Y.W.C.A. ; MonraGurt Bartow, Treasurer, 
National Y.W.C.A. ; G. BroMLEY MartIy, 
Chairman, National Finance Board ; CoLIx 
F. CAMPBELL, Chairman, London Finance 
Committee. 


Y.W.C.A. National Offices, Central Building (Fourth Floor), 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


MICHELANGELO 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 


Sir,—Will you allow us to make a statement with reference 
to the review of The Master: A Study of Michelangelo, 
which appears in your issue of March 15th over the signature 
of Anthony Blunt ? 


We have neither the right nor the desire to object to 
criticism, but we regret that the attack made by your reviewer 
is accompanied by statements which are not true. Here 
are some of them : he states that the last stage of Michelangelo's 
development is almost ignored. So far from this being true 
an illustrated chapter is devoted to the last great work 
which he executed—the Deposition from the Cross in Florence 
Cathedral, and an exposition of its genius and meaning 1s 
attempted. His picture, ‘ The Last Judgement,’ in the Sistine 
Chapel, completed at the age of 66, and the most important 
painting of his later years, is carefully described and discussed 
in a long illustrated chapter. His architectural work on 
St. Peter’s, which occupied the closing years of his life, 1s 
also the subject of a chapter, with numerous illustrations. 
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It will, therefore, be scen that Mr. Blunt’s emotion is wasted, 
for the work of the closing years of Michelangelo’s life in 
painting, sculpture and architecture, is all covered in special 
chapters, which are fully illustrated. 

Your reviewer further states that we do not show any 
connexion between Michelangelo and his background. On 
the contrary, throughout the book we have attempted to show 
this background. There is a careful historical chart which 
places his work in relation to his times. It is expressly stated 
that there is no intention to write a life of the master, but 
in chapter after chapter there is a careful consideration of 
relevant biographical and historical facts. 


Your reviewer states that we have not considered him in 
relation to the thought, theology, and the literature of his 
time. We have done all these things. A chapter is devoted 
to his work as a theologian, and the theology of his age is 
considered. His place in literature, his love for Dante, his 
creative work as a poet, and the thought of his time, are 
all dealt with. 


Your reviewer states that we only touch upon his relations 
with his friends with ‘* deceptive delicacy.” We deal with 
this matter at some length. There is certainly no deception 
employed, and there is no conscious delicacy, for the adequate 
reason that there was nothing indelicate to conceal. The 
whole story does the greatest honour to Michelangelo.— 
Yours faithfully, J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE, 

CoLin ROCKE. 

The Ruskin Society, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 


[Our reviewer, Mr. Anthony Blunt, writes : 


About Mr. Whitehouse and Mr. Rocke’s treatment of 
Michelangelo’s last period I would point out that though they 
speak in some detail of the Last Judgement, this painting, 
finished in 1540, is only transitional to the master’s final style 
which is completely displayed in the Pauline Chapel frescoes, 
dismissed by these writers, as I said in my review,.as dotage 
works. In sculpture it is true that the Florence Pietd is 
discussed, but this statue dates according to Tolnai from 
between 1550 and 1555, and is therefore not, as stated in the 
book, ** the last authentic work which Michelangelo executed,” 
the Rondanini Pieta being produced between 1556 and 1564. 
This latter statue, the most important example of Michel- 
angelo’s last manner, is not mentioned by the authors. In 
architecture I could find no mention of S. Maria degli Angeli, 
nor of the Porta Pia (except that it occurs as Ponta Pia in the 
chronological list), and, as I showed in my review, their remarks 
on the dome of St. Peter’s contain a number of statements 
open to the gravest doubts. I am therefore prepared to with- 
draw my phrase about the last period being ** in effect ignored,” 
and to substitute for it the phrase that it is ‘“* wholly inade- 
quately treated.” 


On the failure to show the connexion of Michelangelo and 
his background I see no cause to withdraw anything. There 
is, it is true, a chronological chart showing the comparative 
dates of events in Michelangelo's life and certain historical 
happenings. But such a chart does not establish a connexion, 
There is also to be found throughout the book a certain quan- 
tity of biographical facts, but these consist mainly of gossip 
about Michelangelo’s difficulties with his patrons, the Popes. 
There is no attempt made to show how an event of such impor- 
tance as the Counter-Reformation affected Michelangelo, and 
even in the chapter on his theology his relation to the religion 
of his time is hardly brought out with any clarity. It is stated 
that he was a sincere Christian, and the rest of the chapter is 
mainly devoted to a description of his affection for Vittoria 
Colonna, About the theology of his time it is only said that 
it is “‘ crude ’ and that the age was, as regards religion, one of 
“intolerance and cruelty.”” The chapter on Michelangelo as a 
poet contains a description of some of his poems and mention 
of the fact that he admired Dante, but nothing about his 
relation to the literature of his own day. Of the thought of 
his time I could find no mention, 


‘ On'the subject of Michelangelo's relations with his friends, 


what: I took to be delicacy may, be the result of. ignorance. . 


There is certainly nothing indelicate to conceal, but it is almost 


impossible to guess from the account given by. Mr. Whitehouse 
and Mr. Rocke that Michelangelo was homosexual at all.] 


~ Sports de Printemps 
[D’un correspondant parisien. ] 


Si la naissance, encore toute proche, du printemps, qui vient 
de nous faire don des premiéres fléches de chaud soleil, appelle 
inévitablement I’attention sur le réveil des jeux musculaires, 
il faut bien reconnaitre que l’intérét sportif ‘s’est partage, 
cette semaine, 4 Paris, entre deux manifestations également 
célébres, quoique de ton fort divers, et qui, toutes deux, se 
caractérisent par l'art de la monte a califourchon. Ici, toute- 
fois, le coursier était de fer, tandis qu’il se campe, 1a, en belle 
chair vivante, a la robe soyeuse et lustrée. D’un cété, les 
Six-Jours de Paris, ronde infernale de la bicyclette, démoniaque 
triomphe du “ vélo” populaire; de Vautre, le Concours 
Hippique, consécration policée de la plus aristocratique des 
maitrises, apothéose courtoise de la patricienne haute-école. 

On ne saurait réver contraste plus accusé que celui qui 
opposait les atmosphéres du Vélodrome et du Grand Palais. 
La bicyclette, que l'on avait, lors de son apparition, baptisée 
du surnom de “ cheval du pauvre,” a ambitionné, depuis, de 
conquérir la grande vedette. Des compétitions habilement 
organisées, une publicité forcenée, la puissance spectaculaire 
de randonnées gigantesques, comme le Tour de France, ont 
prétendu conférer 4 Thumble bicycle de jadis lauréole du 
moderne destrier. Le sueccés universel qui a couronné la 
tentative est, sans doute, impressionnant, mais on ne peut 
sempécher de penser qu'il pése, sur la gloire du “ vélo,” un 
soupgon de vulgarité dont aucune somptuosité de mise en 
seéne ne parvient jamais 4 la laver complétement. Les Six- 
Jours, en tous cas, furent, cette année, d’un effet décevant : 
une ambiance lourde, ponctuée de vociférations bruyantes, 
beaucoup plus que de lazzi vraiment spirituels ; une torpeur 
monotone sur la piste circulaire, qu’animait seulement 
Pannonce tonitruée de primes généralement modestes;_ et, 
versée sur le tout, la mouture démocratique de disques- 
rengaine ou la voix électro-amplifiée de chanteurs “ de 
genre.” 

C’était un vrai régal, au sortir du ‘ Vel d’Hir,” que de se 
rendre, par dela la Seine, dans l’enceinte du Grand Palais, ot 
une élégance discréte se manifestait dés labord. Une assist- 
ance choisie, des toilettes printaniéres joliment portées, 
quelques tubes reluisants de turfistes renommés et léclat 
@uniformes dofficiers de cavalerie, se détachaient brillam- 
ment sur l’écarlate et lor des tribunes, drapées de pourpre. 
Dans laréne, se déroulaient des exercices d’équitation, que 
suivait attentivement le regard des commissaires. De corrects 
applaudissements et de sobres murmures accueillaient, par 
instants, une volte particuliérement heureuse, cependant 
qu’une musique berceuse diffusait de délicates danses, 
évoquant par son rythme gracieux les évolutions galantes d'un 
passé défunt. 

Le Concours Hippique, dont louverture, cette année, avait 
coincidé avec le tout premier jour du printemps, se poursuivra 
jusqu’ au 11 avril, ce qui permettra aux admirateurs de “la 
plus noble conquéte de homme” d’assister 4 des épreuves 
trés diverses et de difficultés fort différentes. Les amateurs 
de bétes de race s‘intéresseront, ainsi, particuliérement aux 
Prix Internationaux, aux présentations de hacks et de hunters, 
ainsi que d’équipages de chevaux de maitres. Ceux qui 
réservent leurs suffrages au travail de haute-école auront, 
pour leur part, tout loisir d’apprécier les virtuosités des 
cavaliers civils et, surtout, des concurrents militaires pour le 
Prix Saint-Georges. Les spectateurs, enfin, qui aiment les 
émotions fortes n’auront que lembarras du choix, la piste du 
Grand Palais étant unique au monde par sa souplesse et ses 
dimensions, et de nombreux cavaliers, officiers ou amazones, 
devant chaque jour affronter des obstacles redoutables. 

Ajoutons que les journées qui paraissent appelées & connaitre 
la plus grande affluence, et qui constitueront certainement le 
* clou’’ du Concours Hippique, seront celles qui, du 4 au 7 
avril, célébreront le Tricentenaire des Dragons de France. 
Le 5, en particulier, sous la présidence du Chef de PEtat, se 
déroulera une grandiose manifestation, au cours de laquelle 
défileront les anciens étendards, et oi manoeuvreront des 
escadrons de dragons, soit 4 cheval, soit—conquéte toute 
récente de la stratégie mécanique—montés paradoxalement 
sur leurs trépidantes et fougueuses “* motos.” ‘ 

‘ R. L. V. 
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Literature in our Time 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


One can never tell, of course, but it must seem to the observer 
of today that the historian of the future will find much of 
peculiar interest in the literature of the Georgian period. 
It would be exceedingly curious if he did not, for without 
a marked change in the writing of this period, or at least 
some particular note, it would mean that authors had lost 
touch with common feeling. There was, for one thing, the 
universal experience of the War, but this perhaps will prove 
to be of less account than the change in social sense that 
followed the War. Beside this, and interacting with it, there 
is what we might without arrogance describe as “ the new 
learning,” the flood of light thrown upon the nature of the 
human being by discoveries in psychology and ethnology ; 
there is also the new conception of the universe, gradually 
filtering down from the learned to the mass, by way of Sir 
Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans. 

It seems possible that our future historian will note as 
great a change to have occurred in our literature as that which 
came over it between 1580 and 1610, or between 1650 and 
1670, or between 1790 and 1820. He will find, perhaps, that 
the Russian Revolution had the same sort of influence upon 
our poets as the French Revolution had upon the poets of an 
earlier day. He will notice, we think, an idea creeping into, 
and finally, it may be, dominating, our literature, the idea that 
the people of these days had—he will be able to say whether 
it was right or wrong—that they were entering upon a new 
era. He will note the emergence of interweaving ideas, such as 
those of group-consciousness, and of the class war, and he 
will find, perhaps, that the works of art born of these ideas 
were different in form from those of the previous age. One 
can never tell, of course, but one likes to suppose this, for, 
living in an inconvenient time, we are impelled to think 
that it is at least significant, and that our discomfort will 
not go for nothing. 

.It may not be the business of the historian of his own 
times to try to view things from the angle of the future, 
though it might be his delight. Mr. Swinnerton, however, 
has preferred to regard it from the point of view of about 
1913, and in so doing has produced a useful journalistic 
survey of Georgian literature for those who want to know 
who the popular authors of the time were, the sort of thing 
they wrote about, and what their personal appearance was. 
The title of the book* is perhaps a misnomer, for its subject 
begins at about 1895, and ends, except for a few tentative 
stragglings, at about 1925. It is not a book of criticism, for 
such a horrid thing Mr. Swinnerton virtuously eschews. 
Critics, indeed, are his bugbear, a blight upon the fair fields 
of literature. ‘To me, as to Sainte-Beuve,” he tells us, 
*. . . all experience is a single great book; and every form 
of knowledge, the domestic as well as the biological and 
astronomical and psycho-analytical, is capable of enriching 
the mind and imagination and increasing the interest of life.” 
The critic, we are given to understand, is a poor, bloodless 
creature, who cares only about a mysterious thing called 
** literature > which has no connexion whatever with life. 
He knows too much, in fact, and this excludes him from 
living. A lot of learning is a dangerous thing, and often 
prevents people from being poets. Poor Bridges, for instance, 
was “a scholar and experimentalist in technique, a gram- 
marian and exponent of something called ‘Pure English,’ ” 
all of which qualifications Mr. Swinnerton believes to be handi- 





Frank Swinnerton. 


*The Georgian Literary Scene. By 
(Heinemann. +) 


12s. 6d 





caps to the’ poet. One wonders what such scholars and 
grammarians, experimentalists in technique and seekers after 
pure English as Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden and 
Wordsworth, to go no further, would have thought of such a 
statement. Might they have regretted their errors, and with 
a shout of delight turned to writing poetry that really wag 
poetry ? 

We sigh when we think of what English literature might have 
been were it not for this cursed element of thought, of seeking: 
after knowledge, of striving after that ‘ scrupulous exactitude ” 
which, for instance, prevents Mr. Eliot from writing bigger, 
better, and brighter poems. But thought has not been the only 
canker: there is the blight of wishing to be contemporaneous, 
of wanting their subject-matter to represent their own time, 
the hopes, thoughts, desires, and aspirations of the people 
among whom they move. In our age it has produced a 
repellent attitude of mind which Mr. Swinnerton stigmatizeg. 
as **modn,” and for which he has the greatest contempt. 
In every age there are naturally a number of sedulous apes 
running after a fashion, and those of our day very properly 
irritate Mr. Swinnerton; but one wishes he could have dis- 
tinguished between moderns and “ modns.” The _ business 
of the critic, one would think, is to sift the chaff from the 
grain for the benefit of the common reader. 

But then Mr. Swinnerton disowns the critic. ‘‘ I represent 
the ordinary unlearned reader,” he declares. One might ask 
what value there could be in one unlearned man writing for 
another, why a blind man should take upon himself the task 
of leading the blind. If Mr. Swinnerton is determined to 
discover no more in literature than the unlearned do, one 
wonders why the latter cannot perform this task for them- 
selves. But as a matter of fact, as we might suspect, this 
“unlearned” attitude is only an elaborate camouflage to 
conceal his own determined taste, based, we gather, on the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and on his very considerable 
reading which has left him with clear-cut prejudices. It also 
conceals a stern critical attitude towards at least one aspect, 
that of the craftsman. Why else a long chapter on Henry 
James ? Mr. Swinnerton betrays the fact that he believes 
art to be “ something different ’’ when he damns the amateur. 
It is curious that, with his expressed disdain for those who 
take * art ’ seriously, he should state his opinion that Conrad 
is the most likely of all the writers of our period to survive, 
since Conrad went on thinking about “art” to the very 
end. Perhaps it is the failure to do so continuously that 
accounts for a certain phenomenon of our time. Why, we 
ask, have not the authors of Sinister Street, of Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill and above all, perhaps, of Nocturne, fulfilled 
the brilliant promise, not to say achievement, of those books ? 

But if there is nothing in The Georgian Literary Scene to 
help the enquirer into literature, if in dealing with so many 
authors Mr. Swinnerton never tells us what they were really 
at, what was the philosophy behind their writings, there is, 
apart from his irritations, a very valuable common sense 
running through the book. Mr. Swinnerton is never carried 
away by his admirations, and develops what is really a highly 
trained critical attitude in dealing with the falsities and senti- 
mentalities of many popular favourites. He will go much 
of the way with common taste, but then his fastidiousness 
rebels, his sense of proportion intervenes, and he pulls up 
sharp. Thus the book is something more than a mere record 
of publishing activity, and, except that it leaves out Mr 
Kipling, adequately covers the ground. 
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Marx Variously Interpreted 


Marxism. By J. Middleton Murry, John Macmurray, N. A. 
Holdaway, and G. D. H. Cole. (Chapman and Hall. 5s.) 
Tus book consists of matter originally delivered in the form 
of lectures under the auspices of the Adelphi magazine and 
subsequently amplified. It cannot be said that it presents a 
unified and a consistent picture of Marxism as a whole. It is 
not, for example, a book which one would naturally give to 
a person wishing to know what Marx originally thought and 
how his thought has subsequently been developed, with the 
recommendation, ‘*‘ Here is a book which, although written 
by four different people who deliberately address themselves 
to different aspects of Marx’s thought, one, Professor Mac- 
murray, to ‘ The New Materialism,’ another, Mr. Middleton 
Murry, to ‘ Marxism and the Individual’; another, Mr. N. A. 
Holdaway, to ‘ The Analysis of Capitalism’ and ‘The End 
of Capitalism,’ and a fourth, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, to ‘ Marxism 
and the World Situation Today,’ nevertheless constitutes an 
authoritative pronouncement covering the whole field of 
Marxist thought by men who, before writing their separate 
articles, took the trouble to reach a general measure of agree- 
ment as to the interpretation of Marx and the significance of 
what they were interpreting.” He would, I am afraid, find 
that Mr. Murry’s highly personal contributions gave him more 
information about Mr. Murry than about Marx. They are 

good reading, but they are too good Murry to be good Marx. 

Mr. Cole’s, although the shortest, is the solidest chapter. 
While the other contributions give the impression of lectures 
expanded to make a book, and _ suffer oceasionally from 
flabbiness through padding, his is as spare and workmanlike 
as the parts of a machine. He begins with an admirable 
summary of the central Marxist thesis, that the movement of 
history, as of Hegel’s Dialectic, proceeds by the opposition of 
contraries, with the technique of production taking the place 
of the Hegelian ideas as the motive force of the process. This 
outline sketch could not be bettered. It is the work of a man 
who, by dint of years of lecturing and writing, has become so 
master of his subject, that his exposition has come to have 
something of the quality of a work of art. Effortlessly the 
parts fall into their places, as they are presented in logical 
inter-relation to one another and to the whole. Mr. Cole’s 
exposition is only preliminary to an estimate of the present 
position of Marxism and its relevance to the contemporary 
world situation. Why did Marxism, to the shocked dismay 
of the orthodox high-priests of the cult—had not Marx said 
that Communism followed upon the /ast stage of an over-ripe 
Capitalism ?—come first to fruition in unripe Russia ? Mainly, 
Mr. Cole says, because there was in Russia no powerful middle 
class to act as a buffer between capitalist and proletarian. 
Of the Russian situation, in fact, the crude Marxist diagnosis 
was in essence correct. 

Of Russia, but not of Western Europe. In Western 
European countries there is a strongly organized middle-class 
comprising the most talented and enterprising section of the 
community. Its reaction to the difficulties of Capitalism is 


‘ not ‘to identify itself with the interests of the proletarians 


but to “ band together for the defence of its privileges in a 
determined effort to uproot Socialism and destroy the entire 
working-class movement.” Hence Capitalism in eatremis 
is far more likely to provoke a violent defensive on the part 
of ‘an alarmed middle class, than a violent offensive on the 
part of a revolutionary working class. What follows? First, 
the policy of moderate Socialism makes the worst of all 
worlds, Its real object is to make the best of Capitalism in 
the interests of the workers ; in fact, however, it ‘‘ so hobbles 
Capitalism that it can no longer work at all.” Its professed 
object is the transformation of Capitalism with a view to the 
inauguration of Socialism ; but this is impracticable without 
the help of the middle classes, which it is bound to lose, as 
soon as the “ measures of social reform which it is under the 
necessity of doling out begin to imperil the capitalist system.” 
Nor does its moderation win it respect. On the contrary 
the bleating of the kid excites the tiger, and moderation on the 
part of a Socialist Government is “‘ taken for what it is—a sign 
of conscious weakness and irresolution.” 

Is a non-moderate Socialism likely to succeed where a 
Moderate fails? If by non-moderate Socialism we mean 
Marxism, Mr. Cole thinks not. For it is not merely in respect 


of its middle classes that England differs from Russia: of the 
workers of England it is emphatically not true that they “ have 
nothing to lose but their chains.” On the contrary, Capitalism 
penetrates increasingly right down the social scale, plants its 
little capitalists in working-class homes and enlists their 
interest in its own stability. But while Marxism, which 
demands new instruments of government, is impracticable, 
and moderate Socialism, which would use the old parliamentary 
instrument in the old way, illogical, there may be a middle 
course which, constructive without being moderate, will use 
the old instruments in a new way. Thus, Mr. Cole passes to 
what is, in effect, a statement of the policy of the Socialist 
League, a policy which, he seems to claim, is Marxism adapted 
to the terms of the English situation. : 

For, he insists, Marxism is a dialectic and not a dogma, 
**a guide and stimulus to action ” not a monument of eternal 
truth. “It is not Marxism but ostrichism to learn off the 
Marxian gospel by rote, and expect devoutness to give absolu- 
tion from the duty of further thought.” Professor Mac- 
murray agrees. In an _ exciting contribution—Professor 
Macmurray has the knack of investing everything he writes 
with a certain excitement—on the nature of philosophy, he 
points out how Marx’s teaching, original and creative, empirical 
and elastic, has become petrified by his disciples. As in the 
case of so many of the world’s great thinkers, the flow of living 
inspiration has been congealed within the hard crust of dogma 
by small men who, devoid of the master’s vision and insensi- 
tive to his spirit, cling to the letter of the law and make 
verbal orthodoxy an excuse for intellectual inertia. Professor 
Macmurray shows that, if the dialectical foundation of 
Marx’s teaching is to be taken seriously, it involves the 
corollary that the teaching must itself change, or rather be 
consciously changed to fit the changing circumstances it seeks 
to interpret. It is one of the ironies of philosophy that, while 
no thinker has been more anxious to eradicate the notion of 
absolute truth than Marx, no modern thinker has had disciples 
who were so anxious to claim absolute truth for his teaching. 


C. E. M. Joan. 


Our Service of Education 


The Educational System of England and Wales and its Recent 
History. By Herbert Ward. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

IN her old age England seems to be slowly awaking to the 

advantages of being understood. She is particularly eager to 

explain that, contrary to what many foreigners have supposed, 
she is really interested in education and has a coherent educa- 
tional system. She started explaining this thirty-two years 
ago, when the late Sir John Adamson surveyed English 
education up to the Act of 1902. After a long interval, 

Professor Dover Wilson took up the task again when he edited 

The Schools of England in 1928. I tried my hand at it, in an 

all too unwieldy form, in the Year Book of Education for 1932, 

and the Board of Education followed suit in 1933 with a short 

but excellent pamphlet not, I think, mentioned by Mr. Ward. 

Now Mr. Ward has attempted what may be regarded either 

as an extended summary or a condensed survey. He is well- 

equipped for the task, both by teaching and by administrative 
experience, and he has had the additional advantage of 

Professor Dover Wilson's assistance. His 250 pages contain 

neither a comprehensive work of reference nor an exposition 

of philosophy or policy ; but they constitute the best primer 
for the student of English education that has yet been written. 

Mr. Ward brings out one important fact ; our self-explana- 
tions today are in one respect significantly different from those 
of thirty years ago. In education, England finds herself in 

the agreeable position of the old-fashioned lady about 1930 

who remembered playing backgammon in her childhood ; 

she is not only quite good at it, but she is in the very forefront 
of the fashion. What characterizes our educational system, 
says Mr. Ward, is its modernity. That is quite true. We aze 
no longer humble tiros, learning contract bridge, as it were, 
from German Polytechnics, or Mah Jong from American high 
schools ; we find foreign reformers coming to us for new 
advice on an old game. They always took an interest, indeed, 
in our “* public ” schools, as one might admire and try to copy 
one Attic vase in a museum of rubbish ; but now what interests 
them is our balance between central and local authorities, our 
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clementary curriculum, with its strong: bias towards manual 
training, the flexibility of our technical schools, the growing 
diversification of our provision for adolescent education—in a 
word, our whole policy. In days when the finished temples of 
education, built-up by more self-conscious nations in the 
nineteenth century, are cracking under the strains of the 
twentieth century, England may claim to have the best, she 
may certainly claim to have the most promising, educational 
system in the world. 

That being so, what are we going to do with it ? Into that 
question of the future Mr. Ward does not pretend to enter ; 
he does no more than indicate what the problems of develop- 
ment are. But he ends on a distinctively English note, on the 
eternal need of relating education closely to life, the future life 
of the individual and the changing constitution of society. And 
I think the student will gather from these pages, less by direct 
preaching than by omnipresent inference, that whatever we do 
with our education we must at all costs preserve its chief 
excellence: its mobility. Here evidently, from the very 
description of it, is a free organism in constant course of 
development and adaptation. Nowhere has it hardened into 
a *‘ system,” properly so-called. There is great virtue in that 
phrase in which we tend to describe our State and State-aided 
schools: the ‘* public service of education,” not the ‘ public 
system.” Especially at this moment, when we hope that 
better economic conditions will enable us to complete our 

‘newest planned reform, as yet only half-achieved, the ** break 
at eleven ” and a new service of intermediate education for all, 
we need to be on our guard lest, in completing it, we round off 
this new grade of school into a closed pattern. The chief evil 
of our old elementary school system was that it was rounded 
by compulsion, beginning and ending at an age fixed by Act 
of Parliament. Compulsion there must be, but we should never 
be content, as it were, to extend the frontiers of education by 
conquest. Better a school life extending irregularly, to 
different distances for different scholars, into working life, 
than a school constituted by State charter as a definitely 
delimited enclave in a working world. 

In these reflections we are going beyond Mr. Ward, but it is 
the virtue of his survey that it stimulates such reflections. 

Eustace Percy. 


Literary Gossip 
The Life and Times of Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Morley. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir the nineteenth-century world of letters can be said to have 
had its Creevey, his name was Crabb Robinson, This intelli- 
gent, well-disposed, ugly man was the son of a tanner at Bury 
St. Edmunds. Born in 1775, he lived until 1867 ; thus in his 
Diary, upon which Professor Morley has necessarily based her 
excellent little book, nearly all the great, and many of the 
lesser, figures of nineteenth-century literature, English and 
German, join hands, from the days of the French Revolution 
tight down to the mid-Victorian era. 

Crabb Robinson was traimed as a lawyer and eventually 
attained a respectable praetice at the Bar ; but he never pre- 
tended that his profession was anything more to him than a 
method of making money ; the object of his life being to 
acquire the friendship and company of writers. This amiable 
ambition he attained without difficulty, owing to his liberality, 
his modesty, his excellence as a listener, his perfect discretion, 
and the sound judgement which he brought to bear upon men 
and things. Indeed, he possessed common sense in a degree 
where it can almost be called a talent ; but he was unimagina- 
tive, uncreative, and—in a positive sense—not clever. “I 
was conscious of being the butt of both [the Brentanos],” he 
admits, disarmingly ; ‘‘ which I was willing to be. It was the 
price I paid for their society.” In this sentence lies the kernel 
of Crabb Robinson’s life, which was, however, by no means 
one of mere idle appreciation. He was an admirable public 
speaker and a very good foreign correspondent (he spent some 
time in this capacity in Altona, before the Treaty of Tilsit, 
and later in Spain, during the war) and at the end of his life 
worked hard for the Bill by which Dissenters’ Chapels became 
their own property. He also helped to found London Univer- 
sity and was instrumental in creating the Flaxman Gallery. 

The Diary, which is extremely long—even in the published 
selection—contains what is known as a mine of information’ on 
the daily lives and opinions of the ‘literary world of London. 


By Edith J. 


But, what is perhaps more important, it contains invaluable 
portraits of the great German writers of the classical and early 
romantic periods—Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, Voss, 
the Brentanos, Crabb Robinson spent some years at Jena 
and Weimar at the opening of the century, and the picture he 
draws of his intercourse with the above-mentioned writers jg 
of the utmost interest. Moreover, it is also amusing. 

An easy-going man, he was, however, adamant on one 
particular point—what he considered gentlemanly behaviour, 
On this aceount he quarrelled with Hazlitt, with Godwin and 
with Landor; and the same consideration undoubtedly 
falsified his view of De Quincey, whom he met at a time when 
the former was passing through a very difficult period, and 
against whom he had been prejudiced by the interested dis. 
approval of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wordsworth, indeed, 
was one of his gods ; the other was Goethe. Anyone speaking 
ill of these, or well of Napoleon or negro slavery, could expect 
no sympathy or friendship from Crabb Robinson. 

Enough has now been said to indicate dimly the riches 
which have lain too long forgotten in the pages of the Diary, 
It is not the least of the merits of Professor Morley’s book that 
it must stimulate any reader to hurry at once to the London 
Library and take out the dusty, neglected volumes. It is 
high time they were republished and, perhaps, re-edited, 
though the original editing was well done. Will not Professor 
Morley undertake the job? = Epwarp SackvILLE West. 


Mediaeval Art 


Carolingian Art. By Roger Hinks. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 13s.) 


Tue title of Mr. Roger Hinks’ book, Carolingian Art, gives a 
false impression of the book itself and might well deter from 
reading it many who would derive both profit and pleasure 
from so doing. The title suggests a piece of dry archaeology, 
whereas the book is an important contribution to art-history, 
The title speaks of a limited and to the lay ear not passionately 
exciting period, whereas in actual fact Mr. Hinks has treated 
his subject in so bold a manner that he takes the reader through 
the whole of that most difficult transition in the history 
of western art, the change from antiquity to the middle ages, 
throwing in incidentally a great deal of useful information. 
and explanation about Roman art itself. 

The main purpose of the book, in the author’s words, 
** was to show how the mediaeval artist approached his antique 
material, what that material was like, and why it was con- 
verted by the northern imagination into something altogether 
fresh and independent.” In the first chapter of the book, 
therefore, Mr. Hinks discusses Roman art and applies the 
methods of Wélfflin to show that the change taking place in 
Roman art during the first and second centuries A.D, was 
in effect a change from classical to Baroque principles. This 
point is driven home with singular emphasis by a detail 
photograph from the Ludovisi Battle-Sarcophagus, repre- 
senting the figure of a dying barbarian which looks at first 
sight like a Christ of the late Gothic period or the seventeenth 
century, two moments when Baroque principles were in the 
ascendant. In the second chapter Mr. Hinks analyses the , 
grafting of oriental ideas on to late Roman art, the result 
being the first appearance of a specifically Christian art. The 
last element in Carolingian art is considered in a chapter devoted 
to the development of nordic Christian art, which reached its 
highest expression in manuscripts such as the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 

Mr. Hinks then shows how these various elements combine 
in the production of Carolingian art, first in relation to subject- 
matter, secondly in relation to formal treatment. In their 
treatment of subject-matter the artists of Charlemagne showed 
no startling originality and often mix together rather inappro- 
priately elements borrowed from their different sources. In 
dealing with purely formal problems they were much more 
inventive. Mr. Hinks shows how they used a combination of 
the various classical devices, originally invented for the 
representation of space, for purely decorative purposes oF 
as links between one episode and another in a long narrative 
scene. But it is in the treatment of the picture surface that 
the Carolingian artists excel, and here the tendency towards 
intricate and closely-knit patterning characteristic of the 
nordic-Christian tradition combines with the humanist classical 
tradition to produce such masterpieces of emotional intensity 
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as the ivory panel at Darmstadt, reproduced by Mr. Hinks, 
in which the human figures are contorted into a tense and 
excited mass, as if they were the snake-birds of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. ‘The other qualities typical of Carolingian art are 
also analysed by Mr. Hinks—their love of linear effects, their 
respect for their material and their perfect fusion of image and 
ornament. 

In general Mr. Hinks relates the various developments of 
style to the historical and social background, and thereby 
makes these developments the more comprehensible. But 
we find it hard to believe that he has found the right explana- 
tion, in one particular case, when he attributes the sudden 
revival of the antique style in the time of Charlemagne to the 
personal influence of Einhard. This would seem almost as 
rash as attributing the classicism of France in the seventeenth 


-eentury to the personal influence of Poussin. In both cases 


the work of the individual could only take root if there already 
existed some general cultural predisposition or some social 
state which made classicism palatable. In the case of Charle- 
magne the necessary condition is presumably supplied by the 
return to a kind of Imperialism based at any rate in its general 
outlines on that of Rome. Apart from such a minor criticism, 
we have only one complaint about the book, namely that it 
needs and deserves far fuller illustration. But presumably 
the blame for this goes not to the author, nor even to the 
publisher, but to the public, which cannot be counted on to 
buy even so admirable a work in sufficient quantities to justify 
a more luxurious publication. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Obelists All 


Obelists at Sea. By C. Daly King. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
A Question of Proof. By Nicholas Blake. (Crime Club. 7s. 
Poison in the Parish. By Milward Kennedy. (Gollancz. 7s. 
The Corpse in the Car. By John Rhode. (Crime Club. 7s. 6 
The Cat with the Moustache. By‘ Simon.” (Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
The eon Court Murders. By Carter Dickson. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
The tot of Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Pay of Father Brown. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

WuarT is an obelist ? The Concise Oxford Dictionary is 
unhelpful, but enquiry at the Crime Club has elicited the 
information that the word may be roughly translated “one 
who harbours suspicion.”. A fairly convincing Greek deriva- 
tion was also supplied, but the transition must surely have 
been effected in a transatlantic psycho-analyst’s parlour. It 
is a good word, however, and a comprehensive one, embracing, 
as it now must, not only most of the characters but all the 
readers of today’s detective fiction. The standard of per- 
ception has, during the last few years, increased enormously 
all round. The least irregularity, lapse or inconsistency 
causes us furiously to suspect. We are up to all the tricks, 
the alibis, the time factors, the double-bluffs. We are cbelists 
all. 

As a detective story proper, Mr. Daly King’s book stands 
far above its present competitors. It is enormously exciting 
and damnably ingenious. One of the simplest tricks is played, 
early on, and remained unsuspected, by one reader at least, 
until the appointed moment of revelation. Almost all the 
action takes place during an air journey across America; 
there is a fine description of flying through a storm; pace 
and tension are tremendous throughout, as ingenuities lead in 
quick succession up to a surprising and ironical finish. Mr. 
Daly King is scrupulously fair to his readers, and even provides, 
at the end, a list of all the relevant clues, giving exact page 
references. Amateur obelists should read the book with care. 
The writing is adequate, with occasional lapses into psycho- 
logical jargon ; the English novelist is, to use his own idiom, 
unconvincin’, But there is not a single serious fault in the 
book, which should soon find a place beside Trent's Last Case, 
Le Mystére de la Chambre Jaune, and the other classics of 
detective literature. ; 

Mr. Blake writes beautifully. His setting is a preparatory 
school, and many a prospective obelist may be tempted to 
throw down his microscope and read the book simply for the 
excellence of its characterization, its description and its prose. 
Not that the detective element is badly presented ; Mr. Blake 
might perhaps learn a little from Mr. Daly King as to the 
creation of suspense, but on the whole his mechanics are ex- 
cellently contrived. There is only one noticeable blunder— 
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concerning the Peerage, or rather the title of the murdered 
boy ; unimportant as it happens, but calculated to send a too 
wary observer scuttling after missing heirs. This is the best 
first detective novel that has appeared for many years. 

Both Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Rhode are here well below 
their best. They each introduce an unnecessary prologue, 
which, as Samuel Butler said of a good title, informs those 
who know anything about the subject that they need not 
read the book. These prologues in fact give the game away. 
Both books are readable if unexciting, but Mr. Rhode sails 
very close to “ mysterious poisons unknown to science,” 
and The Corpse in the Car is greatly inferior to his last book, 
Shot at Dawn. 

The next two books are fantastic, one amusingly, the other 
nastily so. Bogus spiritualists play an important part in 
both, while almost everything that happens is wildly im- 
probable. The Cat with the Moustache (an irrelevant title, 
invented, one imagines, to confound confusion) defies descrip- 
tion. The dramatis personae include a male impersonator who 
runs a private lunatic asylum, a child medium who is even- 
tually cemented up in a foundation stone, an imaginary dwarf, 
a madman who writes detective stories, a non-existent 
Red Indian, and so on. Corpses are discovered hanging in 
pairs in wardrobes ; almost all the male characters turn out 
to be women, and all one’s guesses are wrong. Still, the 
book is readable, and one cannot help wanting to discover 
whether such a welter of unlikeliness can have an explanation. 
** Simon *” has even more trouble with the Peerage than Mr. 
Blake ; he should look into the question of earls’ daughters. 

The Plague Court Murders plays yet another variation 
on the “sealed chamber” or Yellow Room theme. It is 
neither exciting nor pleasant, and the climax (another pre- 
posterous piece of male impersonation) is vastly unconvincing. 

Mr. Ellery Queen is better as a long drink than in homceo- 
pathic doses. Can his case-books have been rifled without 
his knowledge to make a magazine reader’s holiday ? His 
powers of ratiocination are not here displayed at their best ; 
his deductions seem either obvious or unwarrantable. The 
most appalling murder in the beok is that of the English 
language. 

And now for Father Brown, that ageless (and apparently 
parishless) charmer. He can searcely qualify as an obelist, 
since, by means of his intuition and psychological observation, 
he habitually arrives at a solution without need of suspicions. 
Through more than twenty years of detective fiction he 
has stood for quiet sanity in a world of madness. His nose 
for crime is only equalled by his eye for goodness. And if the 
irregularities in which he is involved seem to us a trifle less 
complex than of old, ‘and his solutions a whit less sublimely 
simple, it is we who have changed, and not he. We have 
for long enjoyed his Wisdom, his Innocence, his Secret, his 
Incredulity, and now his Scandal; in whatever mood he comes, 
he is worth a score of obelists. Rupert Hart-Davis. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Young Joseph. Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Happy Man. By Hermann Kesten. Translated by 
Crankshaw. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

Coronation Baby. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Ripeness is All. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


By Thomas Mann. 


Edward 


THERE is perhaps no living writer whose works are more 
artistically sound and impressive, or more individual, than 
those of Thomas Mann. The fact that they are largely con- 
cerned with what may be called défaillance, that they are 
dyed in the colours of sunset, may make them displeasing 
at present to the very young, but’ although it is unsafe to 
prophesy, it seems likely that Buddenbrooks, The Magic 
Mountain, and the shorter stories, so finely wrought and so 
full of wisdom, will be found more durable than the ramblings 
and theorizings of some of Herr Mann's more loudly adver- 
tised contemporaries. His biblical trilogy, Joseph and His 
Brethren, of which the first and second parts are now available 
in English, is a magnificent vision of an ancient, patriarchal 
life through highly civilized eyes. There is a dignity that 
approaches grandeur in Herr Mann’s enrichment of the 
familiar legend; and the manner in which he treats hap- 
penings and feelings essentially simple, natural and universal, 
charging them with a weight of symbolism, makes them 
memorable and poetical in a new way. Writing, one might 
say, under the shadow of the Golden Bough, he has never 
done better in the creation of atmosphere and character, and 
in showing how much a situation may imply. 

_ This second volume opens with Joseph learning reading and 
writing, numerology and astronomy, from his old tutor 
Eliezer, and through it all there mounts up the growing 
jealousy among his brothers of the ‘dear, vain, brilliant, 
wheedling youth of seventeen,” in whom beauty and wisdom 
were combined : 

“The unprejudiced eye must look with rapture upon such a 
manifestation of godlike ease and absence of strain; while it can 
only give rise to feelings of bitterness in those who have reason to 
find themselves injured or eclipsed by its light.” 

What finally exhausts the forbearance of the brothers, whom 
Benjamin describes as “‘ all louts in the sight of the Lord,” is of 
course Jacob’s present to his favourite son of the coat of many 
colours. The most vivid part of the book deals with the 
whole episode of Joseph being cast into the pit and sold into 
slavery. The pit stands for 

** the abyss into which the true son descends, he who is one with the 
mother and wears the robe by turns with her. It was the nether- 
earthly sheepfold, Etura, the kingdom of the dead, where the son 
bécomes the lord, the shepherd, the sacrifice, the mangled god.” 
We are left with the terrible intensity of the father’s mourning 
for the son. There have been many attempts in the West 
to re-create Oriental legend and myth, but few more stately 
and harmonious than this blending of “ the fact and fable, 
the legend, dream, song and story of primitive time.” 

‘To turn from The Young Joseph to a feverish modern 
novel like Happy Man produces a feeling of abruptness, 
somewhat smoothed over by the fact that the lesser book 
has been praised by the author of the greater. The scene 
of Hermann Kesten’s story is that now pretty familiar hunting- 
ground of neurosis and exasperation, post-War Berlin. His 
hero (Max Blattner, born 1900), a member of that tormented 
generation of which we have certainly not. yet heard the 
last, feels himself ** a foreigner to the world, a stranger to 
life,’ feels that humanity has excluded him from its cities, 
dwellings, dreams and ideologies; and asks, ** What have I 
done with my life? Nobody ever measured me for life, and 
now it doesn’t fit me; it’s like a badly-fitting suit ...,” 
&e., &e. All this is already an old and slightly Dostoievskian 
story, but it must not be dismissed lightly, for Max’s troubles 
are genuinely emblematic of those of his own generation, who 
were brought up to believe in a world which had ceased to 
exist before they were grown up, and who have survived to 
become the prey at times of a suspicion that 
“man is now only a commodity, marriage a statute, love a system, 
past culture a mistake, future culture a party programme, freedom 
has changed from a conception to an outworn illusion, humanity to 
a collective entity, and the individual from a divine atom to the 
industrial product of an endless belt.” 


Max utters some bitter aphorisms, with which the narrative 
itself agrees, as in the following sentence : 

_ “Ten days after the operation Frau B. died, and the traveller 
im wine, undermined by grief and hunger, put his head in the gag 
oven, a proceeding which so increased his unpaid gas bill that the 
gas company cut off his supply.” 

Max’s cynicism is, in the first place, the result of his want of 
work and money, and in the second, of the frustration of a 
love that is not even “on the dole.” When he falls in love 
with Else Pfleiderer he seems to have something to live for, 
but unfortunately in embracing Else he embraces at the same 
time a horrible and hopeless complication, partly economic 
and partly emotional, which leads him from a bad situation 
into a worse one. When Else appeals to Krummbholz, a 
“lucky pig” who is in a position to help them, with an 
** Aren’t you human, too ? ”? Krummbholz replies that the force 
of that epithet has diminished very greatly since the last war, 
Some people would call Herr Kesten’s book dismal, defeatist, 
and perhaps even cowardly. Others, who may have come 
closer to certain kinds of misery, will find it a painful illustra- 
tion of that want of confidence in themselves and others which 
is the root of all evil for some who today have neither the 
steadiness of many of the middle-aged nor the hopefulness of 
many of the young. 

After Herr Kesten’s black draught Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
seems to offer us a distinctly pale ale. Coronation Baby is a 
mild and pleasant account of the childhood of a boy born into 
the leisured class at the beginning of King Edward’s reign, - 
and so a contemporary of Max Blattner’s: the difference 
between Max’s life after the War and little Harry Crowthorne’s 
before it is hardly susceptible of measurement, except perhaps 
by economic standards. For instance, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, 
who does not burke old-fashioned asides to the reader, preaches 
forbearance as “the only true morality, the only desirable 
principle for law-making,” and says, ‘live your life as you 
wish, and if you’ve harmed no one else, you’ve not been a bad 
citizen of the world.” Live your life as you wish—what a pre- 
War, leisured-class piece of advice to the Max Blattners of this 
world, who cannot live as they wish simply because they cannot 
afford to. But Mr. Gathorne-Hardy also notices that the 
world suffers from ‘**the ant mentality,”’ and comes forward to 
exalt the “ innocent private life ” of the individual, a process 
which he also conceives to be * the duty of the State.” In 
the upbringing of Harry Crowthorne, idyllic as it was in many 
ways, may be traced the first shoots of a character that will 
not easily succumb to conventional ideas about, for example, 
religion and patriotism, and it may be that the liberal philo- 
sophy of this amiable and leisurely writer is just as strong as 
that of Herr Kesten, who may have suffered more but who is 
nomore determined to champion the future of individual liberty. 

To enjoy such high spirits as Mr. Linklater’s is a gift and 
virtue in itself; to be able to communicate them by means 
of an excellent power of broad comic invention into which 
no malice enters implies, no doubt, that Mr. Linklater is 
likely to be read by a half a dozen people to every one who 
reads any of the books noticed above. Ripeness is All turns 
upon the surprising will of a Major Gander, who left a sum of 
£70,000 to whomsoever of his relations should succeed within 
two years in producing the most children. He himself died a 
bachelor, but mentioned in his will that ** the chief ornament 
of marriage is a full quiver ” and that children are “ the ripe- 
ness of the fruit of the Tree of Life. And, as Shakespeare says, 
Ripeness is All.” First the consternation and then the com- 
petition among the expectant heirs gives Mr. Linklater some 
splendid opportunities, and he makes the most of them, while 
a benevolent shade, bearing a remarkable resemblance to 
Juliet’s nurse, seems to hover at his elbow. Off he dashes 
with the greatest gusto, robuster than Saki, more sophisticated 
than Wodehouse, and so up-to-date that his public schoolboys 
run communist magazines, his young elegants read Pound, 
and his bridge-playing matrons know their Culbertson by 
heart. ‘There seemed every certainty that George, who always 
leapt before he looked, and suddenly returned from India with 
an off-white family, would win the procreative stakes—but 
Mr. Linklater’s large and delighted public is all ready to be led 
to a conclusion which I shall most surely not betray here. 
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2nd Edition revised and enlarged 
Ready immediately. Price 7/6 net 


By A. G. McGREGOR 


The Book for those who are interest- 
ed in knowing the WHY or the 
HOW of the following: 


Prosperity is impossible under low prices. 
The 1928 sterling price level can be quickly 
installed and permanently maintained. 


Government spending, price-fixing, quotas, 
tariffs, subsidies, shorter working hours, 
and putting more workers on the land only 
treat symptoms and not the cause of depres- 
sion, and render unemployment chronic. 


Economic liberty without which prosperity 
is impossible has been losing ground, and 
regimentation is threatening civilisation. 
Reverence for inflexible exchange rates and 
the quantity theory of money for control- 
ling prices is orthodox fog which must be 
cleared away if prosperity is to rule. 

The gold standard can never be stccess- 
fully operated again, and there is a perfect 
exchange system which is bound to replace 
it and which will ensure free trade with 
countless advantages to all, including the 
removal of the cause of war. 


Great Britain can quickly remove the tariffs 
against British goods. 


Unemployment can be permanently reduced 
to nil in a few months. 


JOHN A. HOBSON, the eminent Economist, says: “... Mr. 
McGregor stands unique, both in his intellectual grasp of the 
fons a a single whole, and in the logic of the policy he 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW says: “ Of all the writers offering 
= _— to gold as a hasis of value he is easily the most 


THE BANKER says: “ The crisis has thrown our economic 
system into the melting pot, and we can no longer afford to 


dismiss radical proposals with a shrug of our shoulders. Still 
less can we afford to dismiss this particular proposal.’”’ 
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War: 
its Curse and Cure 


By WILLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE. 
Introduction by WICKHAM STEED. 4s. 6d. 


“How much knowledge, study, and thought have 
gone to the making of this book readers of it will 
perceive. It is a good book; and to me no small 
part of its excellence appears to lie in its author’s 
perspective and in his refusal to gloss over ugly 
facts."—From the Introduction. 


Science 
and Religion 


By N. BISHOP HARMAN, F.R.C.S. 5s. 


Can a man of science also be a religious man? The 
author, a doctor of medicine and a scientific man, 
shows that by very reason of his scientific training, 
he could not be or wish to be other than a religious 
man. He frankly discusses the relations of science and 
religion, and the result is a thought-provoking book. ° 


Religious Thought 
in France in the 
19th Century 


By W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, D.D. 5s. 


An outline of the course which the principal religious 
movements in France have taken during last century, 
including an account of the remarkable series of 
great French Preachers in Paris, and of the literary 
men who were during that period attracted to the 
Church Faith. 


The Ethics of 
Power 


or, The Problem of Evil 
By PHILIP LEON. 10s. 6d. 


This book has for its essential theme, not goodness, but 
the: much more interesting and perplexing subject of 
evil or moral evil. It is a valuable contribution to 
a much neglected branch of Moral Philosophy. 


Portrait of 
America 


By DIEGO RIVERA. Explanatory text by 
BERTRAM D. WOLFE. 12s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 


Contains numerous excellent reproductions of Rivera’s 
famous propagandist murals which represent his 
vision of America. No one could remain unmoved 
by the artist’s own vivid account of the “Battle of 
Rockefeller Centre,” which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of one of Rivera’s best pieces of work. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Current Literature 


THE THEATRE 
By Malcolm Morley 

This book (Pitman, 5s.) is one of a series designed to enable 
“the general reader to acquire a knowledge and under- 
standing of the subjects discussed.” This function the present 
volume may possibly fulfil adequately, though it is less 
useful than it might have been since Mr. Morley does not 
appear to have made up his mind whether the subject he is 
discussing is the theatre considered as an art or the theatre as 
an industry, and his writing not infrequently reproduces this 
confusion of aim. For the reader not in need of such an intro- 
duction the book will be found valueless : Mr. Morley has not 
a specialist’s familiarity with all the subjects which he dis- 
cusses, no new theory of drama or of acting is put forward, no 
perceptible contribution to criticism is made even incidentally, 
and the book has certainly no distinction of writing to recom- 
mend it. Mr. Morley’s credentials are those of a practical man 
of the theatre, with some experience behind him as producer, 
as actor, and as dramatic critic—his attitude in this last 
capacity, on the evidence of this book, being generally founded 
on, and occasionally biassed by, his experience in the other 
two réles. He has three introductory chapters on the history 
of drama, the history of the theatre, and ‘* The Dramatist.” 
each of them so compressed as inevitably to involve a con- 
siderable amount of over-simplification, but all of them in the 
main sound and unexceptionable—the rarity of occasions for 
surprise or disagreement as the book proceeds enforces rather 
than corrects the reader’s first impression that Mr. Morley has 
very little new to say. The two succeeding chapters, headed 
‘** Fashions in Plays” and ‘** Plays of Near Today,” neither 
of which is much more than a catalogue, contain, it is 
true, certain points for disagreement when Mr. Morley makes 
some highly questionable attempts at a critical judgement, 
but they are never of a kind to persuade the reader to 
modify an existing opinion, and in general Mr. Morley manages 
to guard against objection by merely reporting facts without 
venturing a personal comment. Other chapters follow on 
‘Touring, Repertory, ‘“*The Long Run,” The Actor, The 
Manager, and The Producer. Mr. Morley is kind to repertory 
theatres, and critical of the speculative venturers in the 
London theatre, and if he rarely produces anything on these 
subjects that is not already a commonplace of criticism, no 
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doubt the obvious truths concerning them cannot be too fre. 
quently stated. Further chapters move discursively round 
various points of theatrical interest. in which there are many 


incidental comments of interest, though few general points of* 


any significance are made. Mr. Morley’s book, in brief, pro- 
vides the least stimulating reading imaginable, but serves its 
advertised purpose in providing an adequate introduction for 
those who have no knowledge of its subject. 


ESSAYS IN MUSICAL ANALYSIS 
By D. F. Tovey 

These two volumes (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) are 
made up of a collection of notices written for the programmes 
of a series of orchestral concerts, mostly of classical sym- 
phonies and other orchestral works, though modern com. 
posers are represented as well. Most programme notices are 
intolerably superficial and impossible to read outside the 
concert hall; these are fascinating. They must have fulfilled 
their original function of preparing the members of the 
audience for the works they were about to hear with remark- 
able success, and they will now send the reader straight to the 
gramophone to hear with increased understanding and 
appreciation the works which Sir Donald Tovey discusses. They 
are lucid in exegesis, scholarly, sensitive, sometimes amusingly 
satirical, and in the best sense creative. There are, of course, 
many occasions for disagreement, but to provoke a sensible 
disagreement is a virtue of criticism, and even where the 
reader's first impression is of a complete variance with Sir 
Donald’s judgement he will generally find that honesty 
compels him to consider his own opinion more fully in the 
light of what Sir Donald says. It is extraordinarily difficult 
with a book like this to confine quotation to the necessary 
limits. What could be neater or more true than this : ** Listen 
to Bruckner’s music humbly : not with the humility with 
which you would hope to learn music from Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms, but with the humility you would feel if you over- 
heard a simple old soul talking to a child about sacred things. 
Bruckner’s helplessness is not in itself a virtue, but to despise 
it is to miss the main lesson of the masters.” These two 
volumes abound with passages as helpful as this. They cannot 
be missed by anyone genuinely interested in music, and they 
should be prescribed as obligatory reading for anyone who 
hopes to write a sensible programme-notice. 


SPIRIT OF YOUTH 
By LI. Wyn Griffith 

To the average Englishman, who has a smattering of French 
and Italian culture and who knows at any rate the name 
of one Portuguese poet, Wales is more foreign than ** a desert 
in Bohemia ”-——and less interesting. Leeks, an angular harp 
at concerts, rugby at Twickenham, singing festivals, the 
highest mountain, the fallible wizard of politics—this much 
only we associate with Wales. Otherwise we know as little 
about the country as about those unevocative names—Jones, 
Evans and Davis. Nor does Spirit of Youth, by Ll. Wyn 
Griffith (Constable, 3s. 6d.) make one ashamed of one’s 
ignorance. Wales as it appears in a boy’s recollections does 
seem to have been a dreary primitive place. This, of course, 
is not a direct criticism of Mr. Griffith's book but simply a 
regret that a person of real sensibility with a direct unmannered 
style should not have a more catholic and interesting back- 
ground for his recollections. Spring of Youth is slight, but 
it was not meant to be anything else. Where Mr. Griffith 
writes about himself he is good; there is perception and 
sensibility. His feelings as he walks along a wall in Wales 
or overtakes an injured quarryman remain in one’s mind. 
Too often, however, as the “ blurb” tells us, he “ gives 
us a picture of the environment which helps to bring about 
the subtle difference between the English and the Welsh.” 


THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE: LIFE IN THE 
NINETIES 
By Henry Seidel Canby 

In The Age of Confidence (Constable, 7s. 6d.) Dr. Canby 
sets out to recreate as he knew it the small town of Wilmington 
40 years ago; partly to please himself, partly to offer to 
historians the study of a place and time, now vanished, 
which had its inevitable effects upon the new age that followed. 
He sets before us the limited world in which he was brought 
up; its streets, its Quaker homes, its social life which could 
only be understood by those born and bred in it, its parents, 
its children, its business methods and its books. That is the 
part of his story for which he almost chose (and wisely 
rejected) the title Nostalgia. The other part of it can be 
instanced by a single quotation—one of a hundred such. 
** What the modern gets from music, if he is capable of music, 
we got from nature for the taking and with no technique 
but desire.” The Age of Confidence is a study in memory, 
but it is also a study in values. If at one moment it recalls 
The Golden Age, at the next—and with no inconsistency— 
it is shrewd social history. That it is written with balance 
and humour no reader of the Saturday Review of Literature 
will need to be told. 
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SIR FRANCIS 
YOUNGHUSBAND’s 


MODERN MYSTICS 


Sir Francis presents a very striking variety 
of examples of mystics and shows that neither 
race, creed nor locality can set limits to this 
exalted phase of human experience. 


10s. 6d. net 





FOREST LIFE 
IN INDIA 


sy the 
Hon. JAMES BEST, O.B.E. 


The author of “ Tiger Days” has had won- 
derful opportunities for studying and getting 
to know the native tribes—for months he did 
not see another white man. 


With 8 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





New Novels 
LORD GORELL’s 


new crime, RED LILAC. “Lord Gorell 
has a cunning hand for the concoction 
of a mystery and it has not lost its 
adroitness . , . great ingenuity.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


WINDS of PITY 


A first novel by NELL HANSON. 
“Sincerity, beauty and courage.” 
—limes Lit. Suppt. 


INKY WOOING 


3y JOHN LAMBOURNE, author of 
“Trooper Fault.’ “A most hilarious 
story which emphatically succeeds. The 
dogs are a particular joy.” 

—Tlimes Lit. Supp. 





New 3/6 Editions 





P. C. WREN’s 


ACTION AND PASSION, 
the writer’s full standard.” 
—Morning Post. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’s 


WALLS OF GOLD. “ Holds the atten- 
tion from first to last.”—Everyman. 


JOHN MURRAY 


“Up te 


























A Great Statesman’s 
Warning 


FRANCE 
in DANGER 


by ANDRE TARDIEU 


The menace attendant on the secret re-arming of Germany 
had been again and again emphasised by M, Andre 
Tardieu when he was the French Prime Minister. Now 
in his book, “ France in Danger!” M. Tardieu marshals 
all the arguments which he used in the days when in his 
official capacity he stubbornly opposed any relaxation of 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

(Ready on Monday) Illus. 15/- 


DENIS ARCHER 


CHRISTINA 
of SWEDEN 


by ALFRED NEUMANN 


“Tt is probable that he gives us more 
of the truth and a harder, clearer 
portrait than any of his predecessors.” 


—Daily Telegraph Illus. 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 


—— 


“4A Vivid and True Picture.’’ 
—Yorkshire Post. 
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Charles Villiers 


Stanford 


By HARRY PLUNKET GREENE 


Sir Charles Stanford concealed beneath a dour 
exterior an intensely vital and lovable personality, 
besides being one of the greatest figures in the 
musical revival of the last fifty years. He has found 
a wise and witty biographer in his friend, com- 
patriot and fellow musician, and the book is full of 
sparkling humanity and good fun. Illus. 15/- net 


Verse from Pushkin 
and Others. By OLIVER ELTON. 7/6 net 


Russian poetry, so much less familiar than the prese, 
is, says Professor Elton, “‘ a treasure-house of gaiety, 
love of nature and unadulterated art."” His transla- 
tions preserve in nearly every case the original 
metre, and he provides an interesting introduction. 


Japanese Buddhism 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT 42/- net 
Edited hy G. B. Sansom and Sir Harold Parlett, who also 


provides a 36-page memoir. 














Detailed Prospectuses on request. | 
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Motoring The Speed Limit 


On the whole we should congratulate ourselves on the initial 
success of the 30-miles-an-hour speed limit in built-up areas 
which has now been in force some 11 days. I say “we” 
advisedly, meaning the road users and neither the Ministry 
of Transport nor the Home Office. They have very little 
part in the success, nothing about which to be thankful 
or to congratulate themselves. That the whole business did 
not turn into something between farce and tragedy is owing 
entirely to the exemplary good sense and forbearance of the 
public. Individual members of the police have undertaken 
their distasteful duties in the spirit which helped to build 
up the reputation of the first force in the world, a spirit which 
still lives, and the result has been that, contrary to all instructed 
opinion, the methods of enforcement, unique in the history 
of this country in peace-time, have been accepted without 
any but verbal protest. 

We have still to learn the practical result and we must 
realize that it will be several months before any useful figures 
on the accident-rate will be available. The busy time of the 
year on the road is just beginning, and from next month 
well on into October the roads will be far more crowded 
than they have been for the last six months. There will be 
thousands of new cars delivered, a very large number of 
which, according to the forecast of the authorities, will be in 
the hands of new drivers. Unless we are extremely lucky there 
will not be much of a decrease in the casualty lists for a long 
time, and it would not be fair to judge the limit much before 
a year has elapsed, until it has been working through the 
slack as well as through the busy periods. Personally I am 
hopeful about the result. While the cloak-and-dagger methods of 
Scotland Yard fill one with mingled amusement and disgust, 
there is no denying the fact that they have, from the outset, 
achieved what more orthodox methods have signally failed 
to do since the day when the red flag was abolished. 

On the whole few individual members of the public have 











Essolub 


FULLY GUARANTEED BY THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST OIL COMPANY 





been seriously inconvenienced by the restriction. In the 
real built-up area 80 miles an hour is a generous maximum, 
so generous in fact that it was seldom exceeded at any time 
and then only by the road-hog whose suppression it is every. 
body’s aim to secure. In the more open areas in London; 
such as Brompton Road, Bayswater Road, the Embankment; 
Wellington and Finchley Roads and, on the blackest, KXensing. 
ton Road, life is certainly safer, travel less harassing. The feap 
of the copper in the plain van has reduced the speed of the 
homing road-hog in salutary fashion. To the pedestrian 
hoping to cross in safety or the average decent driver wishing 
to join the main traffic stream from a side street, there is a world 
of difference between 25 and 45 miles an hour, very little to 
the driver who is in a legitimate hurry. Allowing for the 
compulsory stops in between, it does not take you much 
longer to get from Knightsbridge Barracks to Kensington 
High Street, driving at a steady 20 than, in wild bursts, at 35, 

In this connexion I had an illuminating conversation with 
a taxi-driver. He was an ex-policeman, having been o 
trapping duty and what he called ‘speed stuff’ (driving 
senior officers of the Force, I gathered) for several years, 
On retiring he took up his present occupation and is con 
sequently able to see the things from both sides of the fenee, 
He assured me that very few taxi-cabs exceed 30 miles an 
hour. They are very low-geared and by the time they are 
doing 30 they * make a noise like 50” and their fares begin 
to tap on the window and exhibit signs of distress. Moreover, 
the apparently complacent police begin to wear suspicious 
faces. Despite every indication to the contrary the taxi 
is not a pace-maker. He cannot be. He should make a 
good standard speed-measure. 

In the country round London there is rather more dissatis- 
faction, not because the limit seems unnecessary in quiet 
districts where wide and open roads have been habitually 
taken at higher speeds without risks, but because it is 
extended to certain main arterial roads considered to be 
the English equivalent of the autostrade of Italy, where 40 
miles an hour and more is usually perfectly safe. I daresay 
in time some of these will be *‘ de-restricted,” though it is 
open to question whether the Minister of Transport will 
exercise his authority over local bodies after having given 
them their heads to do as they like. Where I am inclined 
to look for temporary trouble is in the loss of time on public 
services. So far I have not heard of many complaints from 
patrons of long-distance *bus-services, but I imagine that itis 
only a question of time before that problem arises. Another 
of the same sort may present itself to the commercial user, 
the owner, hirer and customer of the lorry that carries perish- 
able goods north, south, east and west along the highways. 
If the law is strictly enforced against these it must mean 4 
considerable decrease in the average speed of the services 
and, possibly, in the receipts. The same thing applies to the 
coach-services, though punctuality here is not perhaps of the 
same importance to the public in general as in the goods 
services. 

The places that should benefit most are the nearer seaside 
resorts. The limit, where it exists on the roads to Brighton, 
Eastbourne, Worthing and other places within an easy run 
of London, should undoubtedly encourage those people to use 
the road who have in recent years given up driving over week- 
ends owing to the discomfort and danger. There will no 
longer be any question of reaching Brighton beach in under 
two hours. The average running time will be as fixed as in 
a railway-table, no car having any noticeable advantage over 
another. It may still be a very dull and malodorous pro 
cession, but it will no longer be a dangerous one. The cutting- 
in fiend will have vanished and if we take three hours to get 
within sight of the Channel we shall reach our destination 
with unshaken nerves. 

Down by the sea the limit will be even more welcome. 
Nobody except a 100 per cent. road-hog wants to drive along 
those interminable * fronts” that join Hastings and Bexhill 
to Littlehampton and Bognor at any average above 20 miles 
an hour. Every able-bodied person who has lately had 
oceasion to cross the King’s Road at Brighton will breathe 
again, There may be many areas where the limit is gomg 
to be a nuisance, but on the whole I believe we shall be all 
gainers by it. Joun PrIio.eau. 
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is ‘a comfortable car in the 


proper sense of the word’ 


‘A surprising amount of room,’ Mr. John Prioleau, 
the Observer's expert, continued. ‘The front seat is 
one of the most comfortable I have sat in, both for the 
driver and the passenger. The interior is very weil 
hnished, and real ventilation is insured by the hinged 
panels in the windows .... The driver’s vision is wide 
and safe.’ And in point of performance, Mr. Prioleau 
found this one of the best cars that Daimler® has yet 
made. Ask your nearest dealer for a trial rua—or 
write to Daimler headquarters, 101 Sandy Lane, 
Coventry. 


DAIMLER FLUID FLYWHEEL TRANSMISSION 


Ten minutes at the wheel of a car with this trans- 
mission will spoil you for any other 


* The silent overhead-valve system now incorporated 

in all Daimler engines produces a remarkable liveliness. This is secured 

tout sacrifice of the famous Daimler characteristics hitherto identi- 

fied with sleeve-valve construction — smoothness, silence, and freedom 
from pinking. 


eee 


BRITAIN’S DEPENDABLE CAR 


what AUSTIN OWNERS 
say about 


INVESTING 


Report No. 559. CAR No. HBX 4805. 








7 be car Unstvated aoe is ihe Seven Pearl Cabriolet, price £128. 
“i AM NOT THE ONLY ONE 
SUFFERING FROM AUSTINITIS” 


“To my mind the Austin is the ideal car for a Doctor where 
dependability and comfort night and day are essential. Their 
reliability, hard-wearing qualities and freedom from yearly 


freakish changes in design appeal to me greatly. They are 
bright, roomy, well ventilated, healthy in all seasons... 
easy to handle, and vision is not obstructed by blind spots. 
Not once have I had those petty troubles so frequent with a 
car of the ordinary type. Used-car value is so much above 
normal that changing is very inexpensive . . . and I am not 
out of pocket nearly so much as some who purchase expensive 
so-called new designs, with their big depreciation and frequent 
visits to the garage. The Austin, secondhand, sells quickly 
and well, which shows that I am not the only one suffering 
from Austinitis.” 

So writes an owner who has driven Austin cars exclusively 
for twelve years. In other words, he endorses the fact that 


You buy a car—but you INVEST in an 


AUSTIN 


The Ascot Saloon (es illustrated below), with 13.9 h.p. (Tax 


10 ons.) or with 15.9 h.p. (Tax £12) six-cylinder engine. Seats 
five people. Synchromesh on top, third and second gears. Triplex 
glass. Prices at works. - £235 


TIGHT TWELVE-FOUR SALOON with 11.9” hp. 
. £218 


four-cylinder engine (Tax £9). . . . 





Read the Austin 
Magazine : 


4d. every month. 





The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham and 479 Lyng Street, London. London Service 
Depots; 12, 16 & 20 b.p. Holland Park, W.11. & 10 b.p., North Row, W.1.  Expors 








Dept. : Bizmingh 
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Finance 
Economic Nationalism 


WerRmG the last few weeks yet another country— 
Belgium—has passed through a. currency and _ political 
crisis; the former, as so frequently happens. led 
to the latter. Belgium, together with some of the 
other gold bloc countries, has been making a gallant 
effort to remain on gold, and, so far as may be gathered, 
the people of Belgium are in favour of that course, 
for it must not be forgotten that some years ago Belgian 
<s well as French currency was devalued and it is not 
su-prising that there should be a desire to avoid a repe- 
tition of the process. Nevertheless, by reason of the 
appreciation in gold and the fall in sterling, Belgian 
trade has suffered severely, and that fact, together 
with divergence of opinion as to the policy to be pursued, 
was responsible for the resignation of the Belgian 
Ministry a week ago. 

Since then the greatest difficulty has been experienced 
in forming a new Cabinet, and while a new Ministry 
has now been formed, with the object, so far as may 
be judged, of maintaining the gold standard, the recent 
crisis has aroused considerable apprehension lest Belgium 
may be driven to attempt a fresh devaluation of her 
currency. Indeed, if the fall in sterling in terms of 
gold continues, it is quite evident that the position 
of all the gold bloc countries will be a most difficult 
one. as regards their trade. 


DoctrinE oF Goops AND SERVICES. 

I do not propose in this very brief article to go into 
the question of the merits or demerits of the gold bloc 
countries abandoning gold or devaluing their currencies, 
but there can be no question that the present chaotic 
condition of the exchanges, plus tariffs, quotas and 
exchange restrictions in many countries, is producing 
an almost impossible position, and the root of the trouble 


“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 


“life assurance to the world.” 








It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 


unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or 


annuity business. 





The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... Ke ove aaa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... cab ine £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








is to be found in the rapid spread of the spirit of economig 
nationalism. Sir Alan Anderson very well expressed 
the matter when. speaking recently at the annual dinner 
of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce, he referred to 
the refusal of so many countries to accept whole-heartedly 
the doctrine of the exchange of goods and _ services, 
emphasizing the fact that among those who have defied 
that doctrine the United States takes a foremost place 
both by reason of her great position as a creditor country 
and also because of the thoroughness with which she hag 
defied the doctrine. And the same point in somewhat 
different language was well put some months ago by 
Mr. Rupert Beckett when, speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Westminster Bank, he said: 

“ The world as I see it is moving towards economic partitionment, 
whereas its aim should be economic unity. The full benefit of 
natural resources and man’s inventiveness cannot be reaped unlegg 
and until every constituent of the commonwealth of nations jg 
performing that particular object for which geographical or humap 
characteristics have best fitted it.” 


“ Hen-Run ” PrtLosopuy. 

Instead, however, of such unity, we seem to have 
entered an era of tariff and currency wars, to the detri- 
ment of most countries taking part in the conflict, 
whereas unquestionably the maximum amount of wealth 
and comfort can only be secured by international economie 
co-operation, if not actual unity. Indeed, in quoting 
the foregoing remarks of Mr. Beckett I find myself 
reminded of what the late Studdert Kennedy once 
described as the * hen-run ” philosophy of life : 

** You have (he said) watched hens in a run scratching for worms, 
One gets a whopper, a big fat fellow ; another sees it, and you can 
see her saying ‘My best beak and Sunday feathers, look what she’s 
got.’ Off she goes in pursuit. There’s a blood and fire fight, they 
lose half the worm, and get each a bit of the other half. If that fat- 
headed feathered fowl had had the sense to spend the time scratching 
poor old Mother Earth that she spent scratching sister hen, she 
might have had six fat worms instead of a quarter of one, dusty and 
full of grit.” 

Wnuy THERE 1s DEADLOCK. 

In view of the present chaos in the exchanges and 
their restrictive effect upon international trade, it is 
not perhaps surprising that the plea should constantly 
be put forward that Britain should give some lead in 
the matter of stabilization. I believe that this country 
will be only too ready, if not to give a lead, at least 
to aid in bringing about stabilization but for, at present, 
the insuperable obstacles of the policy pursued by the 
United States, to which a brief reference was made 
by Sir Alan Anderson. The exchanges can never be 
permanently stabilized until there is a greater equilibrium 
of trade balances, and that equilibrium can never be 
established until America abandons her present poliey 
of abnormally high tariffs and accepts to the full her 
responsibilities as a creditor country. 


Artuur W. Koippy. 





Financial Notes 

CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA, 
THE report of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia for the 
past year makes cheerful reading, as the Chairman reports 4 
further internal economic recovery in the past year. The 
balance-sheet of the bank shows a substantial increase 
deposits, which are up nearly £11,000,000, while a good feature 
is the expansion in short-dated loans. At the same time 
Chairman, Sir Claude Reading, emphasized the fact that 
financial and economic recovery have not yet become wort 
wide. Moreover, even in Australia itself some of the State 
budgets have not yet been balanced. The report makes some 
interesting comment upon European finances, urging that 
greater reconciliation and reasonable stability between costs 
and prices and a better relationship between international debts 
and national incomes must be brought about to make possible 
a reasonable stability of the exchanges. 


* * * * 


* 'Toucn Woop.” 

When writing last week upon the Railway outlook and 
emphasizing the favourable effect upon the situation th 
the recent judgement given in favour of the Southern Railway 
in the matter of rating assessments, I said that “* at present ne 

(Continued on page 549.) 
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HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


RECORD PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
ASSETS EXCEED £100,000,000 
IMPROVED HOUSING CONDITIONS 
SIR ENOCH HILL’S ADDRESS 


Tue eighty-second annual general meeting of the Halifax Building 
Society was held at Halifax on March 25th. ; . 

Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., F.C.1.S., President of the Society, occupied 
the chair. 

The President, in proposing the adoption of the annual report 
and statement of accounts, said: In the entire range of all the 
departments of the Society’s operations, there has been substantial 
and record progress, and the Directors regard with much satis- 
faction the fact that this experience has for many years past been 
continuous and unbroken. During the last seven years the number 
of investors has been increased by no less than 293,099; the 
invested funds have increased to £98,794,103 ; the total assets have 
increased to £102,797,613 and the total reserve funds have increased 
to £3,853,509 ; all these figures have been doubled during that 

riod without any setback, and the increase in the total assets 
of the Society in the past year alone is no less than £10,154,922. 
During the whole of the year the Society has been compelled to 

ply very severe restrictions upon the receipt of new investments 
to keep them reasonably within the requirements of the Society for 
new mortgage business; otherwise the funds would have been 
much greater. 

The confidence enjoyed by the Society is shown not only by the 
new investments offered beyond its requirements but also by the 
consistently decreasing rate of withdrawals of investments, the 
percentage having fallen from over 18 -per cent. in 1931 to 12} per 
cent. last year. As an indication of its nation-wide activities, I 
made reference last year to the fact that the investments at the 
Belfast branch were equivalent to more than 5s. Od. per head of 
the entire population of Northern Ireland, and this amount has 
since increased to 9s. Od. per head, and practically the whole has 
been invested locally. This is typical of the general experience of 
branches. 





AMPLE RESERVE FuNps. 

The total reserve funds after providing for all expenses and 
interest up to the date of the accounts stand at £3,853,509, being 
an increase during the year of £499,945. Of these total reserve 
funds £491,854 has been specially set aside to meet any loss or 
deficiency which may occur in the future in the realization of 
properties mortaged to the Society. This the Directors regard as 
more than ample provision for any calls which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances can be made upon the funds without in any way affecting 
the general reserve fund, which, exclusive of the surplus profits of 
the year of £495,641, amounts to £2,866,013. 

“I may mention that the total deficit upon the realization of 
properties fallen into possession has averaged less than 4}d. out of 
every £1 charged as mortgage interest which is more favourable 
than for some years past. 

The mortgage business of the Society during the past year has 
surpassed all previous records, the new loans advanced having 
amounted to £21,694,200, or £3,146,107 more than any previous 
year’s total. 

The number of new borrowers during the year was 37,516, being 
4576 more than in the preceding year. The amount advanced 
averages more than £1,800,000 in every month of the year, and 
this large sum was utilized mainly for the purpose of giving assistance 
in the purchase of dwelling house property. 

The total amount owing upon mortgage is £78,099,086, being 
an increase in the year of £8,491,555, and the total number of 
borrowers is 198,922, an increase of 19,320 in the year. The 
properties mortgaged are spread over the greater part of the 
United Kingdom and, as indicating the wide financial distribution 
of the mortgage loans, it may be stated that 78 per cent. are in 
cases where the present debt does not exceed £500, and the average 
smount owing on all the Society’s mortgages is only £392 each. 

is-average would have been substantially smaller except for 
the fact that during the year the directors have made many large 

to co-operate with the Government in providing mortgage 
advances under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1933, 
the erection of houses to be let, as distinct from the special 
work of the Society in providing assistance for the purpose of 
ing or purchasing houses for personal occupation and ownership, 
SATISFACTORY MORTGAGE ACCOUNTS. 
The mortgage. accounts are in a very satisfactory condition, 
ing no properties in the possession of the Society to be 
ported in the statutory schedule of the accounts, and the Society 
NO properties in possession of Receivers on its behalf as mort- 


The total reserve funds at the date of the accounts represent 
49 per cent. of the total amount outstanding upon mortgage, 
tnd of the total assets £23,898,257 is represented by cash in banks 
ad in hand, or loans to Local Authorities not susceptible to any 
eclation in value. The proportion of the assets represented 

d funds is equal to 23.2 per cent. of the whole, 
and Deposit funds amount to £98,794,103, an increase 
of £9,654,977, and it is strong evidence of the confidence of the 





investing public enjoyed by the Society that a severe check has 
been necessary to prevent an increase in these funds. Consistently 
with the present value of money the directors are giving their 
continuous consideration to the rates of interest fairly chargeable 
to borrowers and payable to investors. More restrictions upon 
new additional investments may be necessary and further reduc- 
tions in the mortgate interest rate will be applied as may be’ found 
practicable. Building Society advocates want all heads of families 
to live in their own homes for their personal welfare and comfort 
and for the stability of the country. It is an encouragement that 
our Socialist friends are willing to assist home ownership but by 
municipal effort rather than by self-support. 
Bonus DIsTrRistTion TO SHAREHOLDERS. 

The net profit for the year after providing for all expenses and 
charges amounts to £495,641. Out of this sum the directors 
recommend the distribution, in addition to interest, of a bonus of 
10s. per cent. to Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1, and a bonus of 
£1 per cent. to the Monthly Subscription Investing Shareholders. 
This distribution will make a total yield to the Paid-up Shareholders 
in Class 1 of £4 per cent. per annum and to the Subscription Investing 
Shareholders of £4 10s. per cent. per annum, both interest and bonus 
being free of Income Tax. 

They also recommend that the sum of £30,000 be granted to 
the Staff Superannuation Fund, and that £50,000 be written off 
Office Properties’ Account. 

The yield upon the surplus funds of the Society consisting of 
cash in banks and loans to Local Authorities still shows a downward 
tendency, the average rate upon these loans during the past year 
having fallen from £4 5s. 8d. per cent. to £3 18s. 3d. per cent. 

REDUCED MANAGEMENT EXPENSES. 

The management expenses are slightly lower than ever, being 
only 8s. 8d. per £100 of assets, which is much less than the average 
cost in the country, and the work of the staff is really of great magni- 
tude. Incidentally, the average daily receipts were £133,900; the 
payments £128,600 and 45,514 new applications for loans were dealt 
with during the year. 

The new accounts opened during the year number 110,907, and the 
total accounts now open number 622,323, being an increase of 54,180 
during the year. 

The Directors have particular pleasure in recognizing the present 
occasion as a special one, inasmuch as it marks the attainment by 
the Society of total assets exceeding £100,000,000. 

The public conscience has been greatly awakened, during the past 
year especially, to the necessity for improved housing conditions of 
the people, and it is a great testimony to the resourcefulness and 
personal effort of so many hundreds of thousands of individuals that 
they have either acquired, or are in process of acquiring, free from 
mortgage debt, their own homes without direct pecuniary assistance 
either from the taxpayer or the ratepayer. Great praise is due to 
His Majesty's Ministry of Health for the devoted and valuable service 
they are giving to improve in every practicable manner the housing 
conditions of our people. 

The object of the Society is the twofold one of providing a safe and 
convenient method of saving money at fair rates of interest with a 
simplification of liability for income tax, and to use these funds to 
assist in the acquisition of homes mainly for private ownership. 

A MATTER OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

T regard it as a matter of very great national importance and value 
that the efforts of private individuals should be mobilized in the 
direction of securing home ownership which precedes an elevated 
citizenship and great success and comfort in individual life, which 
does not occur when houses are provided by national or municipal 
effort, on a tenancy basis, supported by a subsidy borne by the tax- 
payer and ratepayer. 

Notwithstanding the many admirable provisions of the new Hous- 
ing Bill now before Parliament, I regard with considerable concern 
the provision that houses should be extensively provided by Local 
Authorities on the basis of community homes, which will constitute 
the dead end of social life, so far as home ownership is concerned. 
A nation of home owners, which has been rapidly approaching by 
the operation of building societies, is, I think, infinitely more bene- 
ficial than to create a sentiment of indifference or apathy on the part 
of the individual citizen to lead him to be content as a tenant of a 
community home. 

SERVICES .OF BtuILpING SocreTIEs. 

The services of Building Societies, however, are not confined 
to the rates of interest which they pay or charge, but to the intimate 
personal assistance and encouragement which officials of the 
Society, who generally have no other business in life, are always 
ready to give to those who require such help. The business of 
your Society has reached a very high level of usefulness and financial 
strength, which have come out of the satisfaction given to its 
members. It has never been a part of the policy of the direetors 
to strive merely for big figures, but rather to give the best possible 
service to both investors and borrowers, and especially in areas 
where there were inadequate facilities. This policy, and nothing 
else, is responsible for the distinction which the Society enjoys in 
the accumulation -of assets exceeding £100,000,000. Total assets, 
however, are not nearly so important as the help given in the 
encouragement of thrift and the benefit of saving money, and in 
inculeating the desire for private home ownership. As an illustra- 
tion of this, it may be interesting for me to mention that during 
the past year the interest and bonus credited to the investors and 
depositors was no less a sum than £3,151,178, and, at the end of 
the year, that was a direct and solid increase in the amount invested 
to the advantage of the savers. 

The report was approved. 
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BRITISH INSULATED 
CABLES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of all types of bare and insulated cables and overhead 

conductors, for the transmission and distribution of electrical energy, 

including allied accessories and house wiring systems, also aluminium 

and copper sheets and sections, electric resistance welders and rivet 

heaters, lead strip and glazing sections, meters, rail joint bonds, static 
condensers, etc. 


PROFITS AGAIN EXCEED HALF MILLION 
RECORD OF ACTIVITY AND ENTERPRISE 


THE thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of British 
Insulated Cables, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Exchange Station 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

Sir Alexander Roger, Chairman, presided over a good attendance 
of shareholders. 

Mr. Alex. Crook, Secretary, read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: A year ago 1 ventured to predict an improvement on the 
previous year, and you will be glad to see this has been fulfilled. 
We have had a better year. This applies both in the matter of 
manufacturing and trading profit and in dividends from investments. 

The improvement in net profit from trading is largely owing to 
an increased turnover, achieved in the face of growing and intense 
competition in important classes of our manufactures, by reason of 
which the rate of gross profit obtainable has decreased. The results 
are all the more satisfactory on this account. 

THe YEAR’s RESULTS. 

You will observe that the profit amounts to £558,759, compared 
with £517,454 for the previous year, which included a substantial 
sum from profit realized on the sale of some investments. On this 
occasion we have received no assistance from this source. 

The balance brought forward is £300,724, which, added to the 
profit for the year, gives us a total of £859,484. From this amount 
there has to be deducted £191,431 for debenture interest, dividend 
on the two classes of Preference Shares, the interim dividend already 
paid on the Ordinary shares, and Directors’ and Trustees’ fees, 
leaving available the sum of £668,053. 

We have allocated £100,000 to depreciation, and propose to place 
£100,000 to reserve account. Out of the remaining balance of 
£468,053 we propose that a final dividend of 10 per cent. be paid on 
the Ordinary shares, making, with the interim dividend already 
paid, a total of 15 per cent. for the year, and carrying forward to 
next account the sum of £301,386, slightly more than was brought in. 

You will remember that last year I reported that during the 
previous six years we had spent £800,000 on capital account. To 
this sum I have to report a further expenditure of £182,000, and we 
confidently hope that this additional expenditure will be equally 
remunerative. Our policy in this direction is to spend in order that 
we may save. 

As an illustration, we have recently installed at our Prescot 
works a plant for the manufacture of our own gas, instead of 
purchasing from outside sources as hitherto. This follows a 
similar step that we took at our Helsby works some years ago. We 
use large quantities of gas for process heating, and the results 
oltained show that the new plant gives as good service as formerly 
and effects considerable economies. 

A further addition to our manufacturing facilities has been made 
by the erection and equipment of a completely new workshop for 
House Service Electricity Meters. This has keen designed ulti- 
mately to augment our output by 300 per cent., and is on the most 
modern lines. The circulating air is washed and filtered, thus 
providing a purer atmosphere for the workers and avoiding the 
possibility of the access of dust or dirt to the mechanism of the 
finished meters. 

In recent years there has been an increasingly wide use of electric 
welding for operations which were formerly riveted or bolted or 
otherwise joined. We specialize in the manufacture of all sizes of 
electric resistance welders for a large variety of purposes, from 
dentistry to boiler work, and the demand for our welders has 
increased so much that we have reorganized our manufacturing 
facilities, and are now able to meet the most exacting requirements. 

Investments in loans and current accounts and advances to 
subsidiary companies stand at £1,262,761. 

A conservative estimate of the value of the Company’s invest- 
ments satisfies us that they are worth substantially more than the 
amount at which they stand in the Company’s books. 

Finally, it will be scen that with £340,939 Cash in Bank and in 
Hand we have adequate liquid resources to mcet the normal 
requirements of the business. 

CorrER PRODUCTION. 

You will be interested to know that the copper, lead, aluminium 
and other metals used annually in our factories amount to over 
60,000 tons. - 

You may probably have noticed in the newspapers that we 
recently had an unfortunate fire at ci:r Helsby works, which com- 
pletely destroyed the large store of finished gocds. This was 
covered by insurance, but occasioned a good deal of inconvenience 
to the works staff and, I fear, some disappointment to, customers. 
At the risk of singling out one factory when all have shown good 
results for the year, I should like to mention that last year Helsby 
easily broke all its previous records of output. 





I am glad to be able to tell you that our subsidiary company 

“se . . ' 
British Copper Refiners, continues to do well, and last year showed 
not only a very substantially increased output, but what. is of 
greater interest and importance, a considerably increased profit, 
and this now provides a very welcome contribution to the parent 
Company. 

We are now handling nearly one-third of the whole copper used 
in this country for electrical purposes, and have duplicated the 
plant to provide against inevitable periodic breakdown and ensur 
continuous output. 

THe Atm or THE BI. 

Research is the life-blood of such an industry as ours. We con. 
tinue to devote great attention to this and to the improvement of 
works technique, in which we co-operate with others in solving. the 
problems which beset us, and from which we reap great Lenefit in 
improved methods of manufacture and consequently lower costs, 
Our aim and object are to remain in the forefront of the industry and 
to produce ever better manufactures at lower costs and Selling 
prices. -It is true to say that in the face of lessened prevaili 
selling prices (due to increased competition) had this co-operation 
not been achieved, we should have had a much less satisfactory 
Profit and Loss Account to put before you today. y 

Although the “ B.I.’? Company has become known throughout 
the whole electrical world, and is to us a familiar household name, 
there are people who frequently ask ‘** What do you make ?” 

As you are aware, your Company is primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of electric cables, from the heaviest type of power 
transmission mains down to the finest possible sizes of wire used in 
radio and telephone transmission. In fact, I do not think there js 
any class of electrical conductor which we do not make in consider. 
able quantities, 

For this range of work we and our subsidiary companies cover 
the whole field of manufacturing processes, from the raw material, 
even from the rough copper as delivered from the mine and the raw 
rubber as delivered from the plantation. 

In addition we manufacture many other classes of allied goods 
too numerous to mention here, such as electricity meters, con. 
densers, electric welders, &c. 

Sates EXPaNsion. 

As a measure of the progress that is taking place, I may mention 
that last year in this country the sales of electricity increased by 
14 per cent., and under the vigorous management of Sir Kingsley 
Wood telephone users grew in number from 2,225,006 to 2,337,402, 
an increase of 112,396. 

These are valuable- barometers of trade. If we examine the 
figures since 1931, the year of the last General Election, we find 
that sales of electricity have increased by 35 per cent., while the 
number of telephone users has expanded from 2,068,591 to 2,337,402, 
an increase of 268,811. 

These figures are illuminating, and point clearly to the widespread 
increase of purchasing power of the people and the general improve- 
ment in the country’s position over the period. It is unfortunately 
true that several important industries throughout the country ar 
still languishing, and account for a large proportion of the figures 
of unemployment ; and bearing in mind the changed conditions at 
home and abroad their recovery is bound to be difficult and slow, 
but taking the country as a whole we ought to derive much comfort 
from a contemplation of the substantial progress we have made 
towards recovery. 

Nationa Stapitiry —A Taxation Hint. 

I am not upholding all the doings of the National Government. 
As you know, I am a stern believer in business minding its own 
business, free from Government interference and control ; but 
whether or not we believe in recovery assisted by tariffs, subsidies 
and other aids, we are all agreed that our welfare and prosperity 
are attributable to the peaceful and stable conditions we enjoy 
in Great Britain, as compared with the turmoil, both commercial 
and political, common to most other countries. These conditions 
can be credited to our National Government. It is profoundly 
to be hoped there will te no return for some years yet to party 
politics, for this, in my view, would throw us beck, as far as recovery 
is concerned, to the level of those countries whom we have out- 
distanced, and to whom we are the envied mcdel of stability today. 

One of the remarkable features of our national life today is the 
balancing of the National Budget, and I do not doubt the Chancellor, 
when he presents the Budget in a week or two, will be able to repeat: 
the achievement. His task in adjusting the financial burdens to be 
carried by trade is no easy one, but I would respectfully suggest to 
him that there are methccs other than subsidies and tariffs whereby 
industry can be aided in its competition in the world’s markets, 
and that is by a reduction of direct taxation. 

It is generally recognized thet taxation in this country is probably 
heavier than in any other country in the world, and seriously 
handicaps our competitive position in export markets. But the form 
in which taxation is impesed is scarcely less important than its total 
burden. ee 

I find, for example, that more than 40 per cent. of Great Britains 
total taxation takes the form of taxes on income and property, 
quite apart from death duties, the corresponding figures for the 
United States being 33 per cent., and for France and Germany 
29 and 16 per cent. respectively. : 

This disparity, besides reducing the profitability of our business, 
indicates a relative disadvantage under which this country suffers 
in the accumulation of capital for investment purposes. 

With regard to the future and our prospects, I am glad to be able 
to tell you that the amount of unexecuted orders we had in hand 
at the beginning of 1935 was considerably better than the previous 


(Continued on page 551.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 546 ) 


challenge to the appeal appears to have been offered.’ It 
might have been well, however, if I had touched wood, for 
within two days of the writing of my article notice of appeal 
was given. 

* * * * 


Forp Moror DIvIDEND. 


Although the dividend recently announced by the Ford 
Motor Company of 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital fell below 
some of the optimistic estimates which had been formed, the 
declaration was really a satisfactory one, and the publication 
of the report itself is now awaited with considerable interest. 
At present the £1 shares stand at 31s., which compares with 
about 44s. 6d. in the latter part of last year, and on the basis 
of the present price the yield to the investor is just under 3} per 
cent., so that the present high price is evidently based on 
expectations of good things to come. 


* * * bd 


THAMES Haven Orn. 


The recent report of the London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves was a good one, and the favourable impression created 
was strengthened by the nature of the recent meeting, when 
the Chairman, Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess, after referring to 
the increase in profits, mentioned that the Bank had released 
the company from a guarantee in respect of loans and over- 
drafts, which they had- recently given to the Compagnie 
Industrielle Maritime. This he described as a fit and proper 
course, and interesting as showing the Bank view of the 
improvement in the position of the French investment. Com- 
menting upon the first dividend by the French Company of 
24 per cent., Mr. Burgess referred to the fact that this was 
exactly the same as the first dividend of the Thames Haven 
Company thirty-seven years ago, and he would not be sur- 
prised, he said, if, in the future, there were not further imita- 
tions by C.I.M. of the old Thames Haven Company. 


2k * * * 


CONDITIONS IN CHINA, 

Too little is known in this country with regard to the 
inwardness both of political and financial developments in 
the great country of China. For that and other reasons the 
publication here of the speeches of the Chairman at the 
Annual Meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank are 
always awaited with considerable interest. At the recent 
meeting in Hongkong the Chairman, the Hon. C. G. S. 
Mackie, made some very interesting comments both as 
regards financial and political developments in that country. 
A feature during the past year in China has of course been the 
erratic movements in silver, and the Chairman criticized 
severely the American measures for an artificial raising of the 
price of silver, culminating in the Silver Purchase Bill and the 
nationalization of silver stocks in U.S.A. Mr. Mackie’s com- 
ment with regard to the Bill was, that “ so far it has benefited 
an insignificant number of persons to an unconvincing extent, 
while it has caused serious dislocation, which may yet prove 
disastrous in a country which contains one-quarter of the 
world’s population.””. Mr. Mackie also reviewed the political 
situation in the Far East, and in the course of his remarks said : 


‘“Tt would be unwise to close one’s eyes to the potential dangers 
of the complex problems which the whole world—not only the Far 
East—faces today. There is much inflammable material lying about 
everywhere, and caution, allied with wise statesmanship, is needed, 
particularly in the capitals of the countries surrounding the Pacific 
Ocean, the name of which we trust will long remain a good omen.” 
At the same time Mr. Mackie referred to the hopeful sign that 
China and Japan are on better terms now than at this time 
last year. 

* * * * 


Hauirax BUILDING SOCIETY, 
_Reference has been made in these columns from time to 
time to the progress of the Halifax Building Society, and 
interest in the annual meeting held last week was quickened 
not only by the excellent report presented by Sir Enoch 
Hill, the President, but also by his interesting comments on 
the subject of housing. Sir Enoch criticized the incursion 
of Local Authorities into a field where lack of adherence to 
sound principles might risk the money of ratepayers. He 
said: “Considering the facilities now available and the 
uncertainty of rates of interest, for the time being at any 
Tate, there does not appear to be any justification for Local 
Authorities to embark on this work at the risk of the rate- 
payers.” Sir Enoch was referring more especially to the 
disposition on the part of local authorities to assume the 
functions of building societies or private thrift institutions 
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RICHARD COSTAIN 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A GENERAL RESERVE 





MR. ARTHUR COSTAIN’S SPEECH 





Tne second ordinary general meeting of Richard Costain, Limited, 
was held on Wednesday last at Friends House, Euston Road, 
London. 


Mr. R. Arthur Costain (Chairman of the Company), moving the 
adoption of the Directors’ Report and the Statement of Accounts, 
said: The accounts show that the profit for the year ending 
December 31st last amounts to £111,451 4s. 2d., after making 
adequate provision for depreciation on plant and other items. 
Provision for Income Tax requires £15,000, and additions to 
Reserve against deposit with Building Society £10,000 (making 
the total of that Reserve £25,000). Provision for dividend on 
Preference shares to the year end takes £8,856 17s. Id., and . the 
transfer to Preference Capital Redemption Reserve £3,643 2s. 11d. 
This leaves the net profit on the year, £73,951 4s. 2d. Adding 
the amount brought forward from last year we have available 
for dividend on the Ordinary shares and for Reserve £87,000 12s. 9d. 


DIVIDEND. 

The directors propose to put to General Reserve £20,000, to pay 
a dividend of 10 per cent. less tax and to carry forward 
£22,000 12s. 9d., against £13,049 odd brought in. 

The assets of the company consist of freehold land and properties, 
new buildings in course of erection thereon, plant and trade equip- 
ment, taken at cost or below, and stand at a very conservative 
figure of £996,258, which together with the other assets, all of a 
tangible nature, amounts to a total of £1,092,879 3s. 3d. No sum 
is included for the valuable goodwill and the whole of the pre- 
liminary expenses attending the incorporation of the company 
were written off out of the first year’s profits. 

The principal change in the balance-sheet is seen in the reduction 
of cash at bank, and in hand from £130,660 to £3,410. This is 
explained by the very considerable increase in the land and 
properties of which very substantial sales have been made during 
the current year. The Capital Account is unchanged. 


Work 1s Hanp. 

The company’s new estate at Elm Park catering for the eastern 
area of London is to be launched after months of careful preparation 
by the opening of the new railway station on the estate, which 
is fixed to take place on May 18th. 

The company’s new brickworks are now in operation and are 
equipped with the latest improvements for producing bricks of 
good quality. Considerable contracts are in hand for varicus 
publie authorities and private owners. 

The directors have every confidence that the business of 1935 
will prove as satisfactory to the shareholders as that of 1934. 

The reports, statement of accounts and dividend recommended 
were unanimously adopted. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 

The resolution increasing the capital of the company by £250,000 
in 6 per cent. “A”? cumulative Preference shares and £150,000 in 
Ordinary shares, of which it is proposed to issue 150,000 of the 
Preference shares immediately, was carried. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK 
THE HON. C. G. S. MACKIE’S SPEECH 





Tue ordinary general meeting was held in Hongkong on Feb- 
ruary 23rd of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
(incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong ;_ the liability of members 
is fimited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony). 

The Hon. C. G. S. Mackie (the chairman) said that after making 
full provision for losses and contingencies the net profits amounted 
to $13,004,697, a reduction compared with 1933 of about $22 lacs, 
due to the higher rate of exchange prevailing on December 31st 
last. They proposed to pay a final dividend of £3 per share, 
subject. to tax. 

This time last year the Chairman had spoken in a fairly optimistic 
way of the conditions of trade throughout the world, but he thought 
it would be agreed that the progress made had, on the whole, been 
disappointing. All that could be said was that there had not been 
a serious retrograde step anywhere, while those countries most 
closely connected with Great Britain through currency alliance 
hac made moderate progress. They must, he feared, face the 
prospect of a long uphill struggle before the world-wide clouds of 
depression were finally dissipated. A policy of cautious con. 
servatism would seem wiser than one of a more spectacular nature, 


Tue Sirver Posirtos, 

The silver position had once again been a preponderat ing factor 
in China’s economy during the past year, At the end of March 
the London Silver Agreement had been ratified by China, with a 
proviso to the effect that she did so on the understanding that 
he reserved the right to take such measures as appeared to be 
vdvisablo should her economic position be endangered by a rise 
in the price As to the future of the currency position in 
(hina, he hesitated to make any forecast It was essential that 
the greatest caution should be observed and that no step should 
Ix taken without the most careful consideration and in consultation 
The silver policy of the 


of silver 


with those most qualified to advise 
United States Government was, of course, of vital importance. 
Nevertheless, there was much that China could do to help herself, 
Most unportant of all, the balance of foreygn payments could be 
righted without undue difficulty, as might be seen from the 1934 
tigeeres, when the imports amounted to $495,000,000, 
\s to the political situation, it was a hopeful sign that, generally 
peaking, China and Japan were on better terms than at this time 
last vear, althouwh there had been anxious moments. Taken as 
» whole, the export trade of China in 1934 had dropped by some 
compared with 1933, and by 72 per cent. as com- 


excess of 


13 por cent rv) 


pared with 1031 That was not a cheerful picture Agricultural 
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that the attempts being made to put China on a 
bwanes having oome effect, but 
other caues had to be taken into consideration, and it would be 
optimistic, although no doubt thes would see 
the movement to rr mmports of foodstufls become permanent 
nm tune There had been a steady improvement during the last 
in the Lomlon Stock Exchange quotations of prices of 
he various Chinese Government Railway Loans. 
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Trae comlitions here are unfortunately merely a reflection of 
the coomaletocs setem on China, The Economic Commission 
will whortly bx ha ite report, which will no doubt contain some 
medial mraggrest ion but we eannot do a very great deal to hasten 
covery Hf China lage behind 
Conmalering the vast powubilities of that country I cannot be 


really it the future Phe deplorable situation now 


serving as an additional drag on 
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trol However, some way out will soon be found, 
oul | think vou will agree that we owe a great debt of thanks 
to our chief manager for the successful way in which he has 
managed to keep Hongkong from being involved in similar 
cormeney cifficulties 

In conclusion, [ wish to convey to our principal executive 
officer aml mombers of t) tall our great appreciation of the 
scellent: service they have rendered to the bank over a most 


thecal period 
Dhe report was adopted. 





Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 549.) 
and to make loans under the Smatl Dwellings Acquisitiong 
Acts of Parliament. Sir Enoch also criticized the expenditure 
of public money on “ community homes,” and said that he 
felt considerable confidence that as the advantages and pride 
of private ownership were more recognized and also the 
equitable terms under which building societies provided 
assistance to those who needed it, so would the vogue for 
home ownership increase. Needless to say that Sir Enoch 
also reviewed the remarkable progress made by his own 
society. 
* * * * 


RanpD MINES REPORT. 


As might have been expected in view of the steady increase 
in the price of gold, the annual report of Rand Mines, Ltd., 
gives excellent results for 1934, the profit of £862,133 comparing 
with £764,347 for the previous year. Owing, however, to 
the lower unappropriated balance brought in the available 
balance was rather smaller at £1,379,731. The dividend for 
the vear is 150 per cent., and on the present price of the shares 
the yield to the investor is about 4} per cent. 


a * * * 


A Sreapy RECOVERY. 

The recent announcement by Vickers, Ltd., of an increase 
in the dividend from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. had prepared the 
market for a good report. and expectations have been com- 
pletely fulfilled. The gross profit was £970,352 against 
£816,362 for the previous year, and the net profit £613,261 
against £543,364. Moreover, it is only when the report for 
last year is examined that the extent of the improvement 
becomes clearly revealed, for in 1933 profits were aided by 
two non-recurrent items, mainly by profits of £77,295 on 
realization of British Government securities, and second hy a 
credit to the income tax account in respect of an item in 
dispute, settled in favour of the company. The balance-sheet 
too shows a strong position, especially as regards liquid 
assets, with Cash and British Government securities standing 
at over £6,500,000. A.W. Ee, 








COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES, 
LIMITED 


POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 





Tue 37th annual meeting of the London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves, Ltd., was held on March 2Ist, at Winchester House, 
London, F.C. Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, pointed out that the profit and loss account was £22,000 
better than the previous year, and amounted to £367,291. The 
developments during the year under the main capital item had all 
been written off as another form of depreciation. The bank had 
released the Thames Haven Co. from a guarantee that they had 
previously given in respect of loans and overdrafts to the Com- 
pagnie Industrielle Maritime. He described that as a fit and proper 
course, and extremely interesting as showing the bank view of the 
improvement in the position of the French investment. 

Commenting upon the first dividend by the French company 
of 2) per cent., he referred to the fact that this was exactly the 
same as the first dividend of the Thames Haven company 37 years 
ago, and he would not be surprised if, in the future, there were 
not further imitations by the Compagnie Industrielle Maritime 
of the old Thames Haven company. 

In addition to the French company’s dividend they had written 
off over Frs. 8,000,000 for depreciation, and he pointed out that 
during the last four years capital items had been depreciated to the 
extent of about Frs. 30,000,000, or, at the present rate of exchange, 
by about £400,000, 

He referred to the new C.I.M. Holdings company as being the 
first step in dealing with the French investment. The directors 
felt that something had to be done to popularize the position 
now, and the actual effect would be that they would be able toe 
turn their loan to the French company into shares and therefore 
their shareholding would remain very much the same as before, 
and they would have received a sum equal to their loans for working 
capital purposes. 

The total of what they had done was not really realized even yet, 
but shareholders would have only to go to Havre to see a port 
development which was striking in the extreme, and which was 4 
permanent memorial to British and French co-operation. That 
their money and their help had been spent in, to them, a foreign 
port was no regret. 2 

After the chairman had paid a generous tribute tc Mr. Bourgeois 
in France, to Mr. Alfred C. Adams, the managing director, and to 
the whole of the staff and fellow-workers of the company, ably led 
by the assistant manager, Mr. E. A. Hunt, the Accounts and 
Keport were adopted and a dividend of 5 per cent., with a bonus of 
4 per cent., the same as for last year, was sanctioned. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 131 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one quinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of oe week's 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzz 
should be rece ived not later than first post on Tuesday. 


* and 
No envelopes will te opened 





































































































before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
of the winner will be published in our next issue.} 
nl 2 |3 \4 |8 \6 | 18 \° 
| | | 
no 611 | | 12 4713 
14 | | 15 16 417 
18 | 19 
20 21 | 22 
23 | 24 25 
I° 27 28 | 
p9 30 31 | 
32 | | | 
ACROSS 5. Often found pickled. 
1, Symbolic al — certainly of 6. Mixed sole. 
old Egyptian writing. 7 rev. Some (no matter which). 
10. Enables the blind to read. 8. End of twenty-four. 
13. Left when most of 17 is gone. 9 rev. In 31. 
14. It is critical that you should 11. When this is due, I hope you 
find this word. will have wages com- 
15. Worn on a wooden leg ? petent. 
18. Displeasure always con- 12 rev. A diving bird. 
tains this. 13. Turned modest, I see ! 
19. Sets the pace for musi- 16 rev. A very suitable word. 
cians. 17. This woman has_ turned 
20 rev. In 11. bashful with me. 
21. Injunction for a sewer offon 19. Subject to a musician. 
a journey ? 22 rev. You need a tip to get 
23. Necessary to bridge. this one. 
24 rev. Arabian sprites. 25. Catch in a net. 
25. In the octave. 28. Part of a play. 


26 rev. Ecce. 

27. Team is near (anag.). 

29. Solemn fruits ? 

31. Founder of ancient Greek 
colony. 

32. This person is nothing but a 
contrary remnant. 


DOWN 

1. Sticky business if this were 
used through the hair. 

2 rev. Usually follows a parry. 

3, Lad that keeps company 
with a roué. 

4. Weak eyes look to them 
for aid. 





. Found in ten. 


SOLU TION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 130 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 130 is R. H. Boothroyd, 
Aland House, The Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 








COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH 


INSULATED CABLES LIMITED 


(Continued from page 548.) 
year, and that prospects at the moment point to a continuance of 


activity. 


The renascence of business in this country is a tender 


growth, and has not yet extended to other countries in which our 

far-flung interests in other years were considerable, and I hesitate 

to hold out greater hope than that this year may be as good as 1934, 
DIRECTORATE AND STAFF. 

You will have observed that we have recently appointed three 
Directors to fill vacancies on the Board, and their appointment we 
shall ask you this day to confirm. These gentlemen—Major 
Chandler, Mr. Martin-Har vey and Mr. Travis—have all been distin- 
guished executives in the Cable industry for long periods, and we 
are confident that their wide experience and specialized knowledge 
will greatly strengthen the Board. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge our deep sense of all we 
owe to our Managing Director, Mr. G. H. Nisbett, and the whole 
staff and workpeople of the company for their loyalty and excellent 


service, 


_ Nisbett has now been with the company for the long period 
of 41 years, and continues to enjoy the complete confidence of the 
(Applause. ) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Board and entire Management. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund ne Yen 125,800,000 


Head Office: YOKOH AMA. “he at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 


Yen 100,000,000 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


Lcndon Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND» 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 











Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3.780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £58,944,630 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
West Smithfield, E.C.l. | 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. | 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. | 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 

Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
248 Branches throughout Scotland. | 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
































—— PHILOSOPHY —— 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 
THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY 
(Letters to the Editor) 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS (Summary) 
GREAT THINKERS: (lV) PLOTINUS 
E VERY REV. W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., F.B.A. 
REASON AND. THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
PROFESSOR C. A. CAMPBELL , 
MR. DUNNE’S THEORY OF TIME IN 


“AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME” 
PROFESSOR C. D. BROAD 


SUBSTANCE ; J. D. MABBOTT, M.A. 
AN ADDITION TO THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SPINOZA PROFESSOR A. WOLF 


THE OBJECTIVE VALIDITY OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CONTRADICTION 
Institute Notes. Philosophical Survey. lew oks. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 14s. net, post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


A CONZE 



































THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


April, 1935 CONTENTS: 3/6 


AFTER TWO YEARS By Dr. RUDOLF BREITSCHEID 
THE END OF THE TURKISH INVASION 
By The Rt. Hon. Lord NOEL-BUXTON 
THE NEW SOVIET LITERATURE 
y His Excellency the RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 
THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND iu THE GERMAN “ KULTUR- 
- rofessor CHARLES SAROLEA 
TRAFFIC IN ARMS: THE TASK OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
" By JOHN EPPSTEIN 
LEOPOLD II, KING OF THE ee By PREDERIC WHYTE 
MOSES MATMONIDES Professor NORMAN BENTWICH 
AGGRESS Coy FREDA WHITE 
TOYNBEE. OAL AND THE SETTLEMENT MOVEMENT, 190 -1934 


MLOTT 
ST. DOMINIC AND HIS orm . IN TAL ar So 


ART 
URNEY SALTER, Litt.D. 
RELIGION IN MODERN LITERATURE By ASHLEY SAMPSON 
WORK AMONG THE UNEMPLOYED 
By GEORGE M. LLOYD DAVIES 
APARTMENTS TO LET By G. B. GOOCH 
yoReroe dae ag y GEORGE GLASGOW 
se Alarms in Europe; Peace Factors , the Far East. 

LITERARY SUPPL EMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Le 


Houses and Properties 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote The Spectator, 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
. ae. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 
I 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


(Telephone : 





( LD HAMPSTEAD.—Unfurnished self-contained flats, 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. 
Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 
£285 p.a. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 
All modern fittings. 
Hampstead 2475, or 
Whiteleys, W.2. 


*Phone : write Box 368, 





WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING !7”. 
¢3 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S8.W.1. Vic. 4494. 

Unfurnished service flat, 2 rooms fourth floor; c.h.w. 
£70 p.a. Other vacancies various districts. 





WALTON-on-THAMES 


Near Burhill and St. 
Delightful house. 


George’s Hill Golf Courses, 


10 mins, station. Three large recep- 


tion rooms, panelled hall, seven bedrooms, two bath- 


rooms, billiard room. One acre of matured garden. 


For Quick SALE £2,300 FREEHOLD 
To be seen over the week-end, 


"Phone appointment: BRAUND, Putney 2671, 











TO LET 
VERLOOKING R. Dart and sea. Comfortably fur- 
( nished FLAT; gas, e.l., bath, ‘phone, garden. 
Holidays or permanent.—** BONHEUR,” Dartmouth. 





1T. JAMES'’S, 61 Jermyn Street, S.W.1.—One only, 
S modern service FLAT, large sitting, bed and bath- 
room, Privately owned. Terms moderate. 








MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 


kitchen. 


INCLUS 


Builders : 





End, should visit Manor Fields now. 


restfulness of its grassy slopes and majestic trees, will solicit appreciation. 


Garages, 
and Cumberland Turf Bowling Green. 


Call or 





- DAFFODIL TIME AT MANOR FIELDS 


Lovers of country life needing a home within 10 minutes’ car ride of London's West 


Its lovely banks cf nodding daffodils and the 


Standing in 10 acres of beautiful grounds and adjoining Putney Heath, this charming 
group of Flats is replete with every modern amenity—central heating, 
passenger lifts, labour-saving devices, tiled bath-rooms and lavatories, and a modern 


IVE RENTALS £180 TO £350. 


&c. 4 Hard Tennis Courts 


for free illustrated brochure. 


write 


MANOR FIELDS—PUTNEY HEATH 


JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 


PUTney 


Telephone: 2166. 


constant hot water, 

















56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.3. 


KENT 


MODERN PRE-WAR HOUSE, 


proached by short drive ; 


bath, main water, electric tight, main drainage. 
about 1 Acre. 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 





near Orpington, 
4 bedrooms, 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 





LOXWOOD 


ap- 
3 receptions, 
Grounds 


Style period. 
6 bedrooms, 
light, 


3 receptions, 
Independent H.W. Boiler, 
Gardens. 


10 ACRES. 





PICTURESQUE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE of 
Built in brick and stone. 
2 bathrooms, 

Garage, 


Telephone: 
Kens, (026-7 


Tudor 
Old Oak beams 
stabling, gas 

Old World 


PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above, 








“7 do commend this Institution to the Public 


voluntary contributions.” 


Every child who enters the Society's 
‘Arethusa"’ is 


1,100 children are always being 


President: H.R.H. 





H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said :— 


assistance, and | would remind them that it is supported by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


66 
ARETHUSA” TRAINING 
have recently admitted the 30,000th Child 


THIS IS A SPLENDID RECORD OF GOOD WORK 


Homes or the Training Ship 
fed, clothed, and educated, and trained so that 
he or she becomes not only a useful but ‘good man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 


NEEDED NOW 
(Annual Expenditure £65,000) 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


for their continued 


SHIP 


maintained 


Treacherous Weather. : 





The throat is the gateway for germs and 
“rasped” or raw in damp, cold weather. 
Kee 


it clear and moist with an “ Allenburys ” Pastille. 


infection when 


Suck 


it slowly and note how the pure glycerine and blackcurrant 


uice melt away the strain. 
rom all chemists in 2 oz. and 4 oz. tins, 8d. and 


with 




















Try a handy size i. to-day— 


1/3. 


llenburys 


fei wat PAS TILLES 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
‘ line charged as a line. 


l _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Serics discounts : 24% for 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach TUE SPECTATOR Office, 





PERSONAL 


LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly tor Men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


PATHETIC, LISTLESS ? Let common-sense psy- 
chology rouse you anew.—Write now for FREE 
COPY ** The Great Discovery ” to SHELLEY CASTLE, 30 
Castle House, Jackson’s Lane, London, N.6. 
HIROPODY, MANICURE.—1 Bird-in-Hand Court, 
76 Cheapside, 50 yards Bank Station. City 7397. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
I “Tecan... and I will.”—Britisu INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 

















“Tv IKE A LADY’S CARESS’? is shaving with the } 


BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 6d., 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free-—SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 


TANY MEN MAKE MONEY last longer by choosing 





as their tobacco that superiatively excellent brand 4 


TOM LONG (only 9d. an 0z.). 


EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Ara (All Peojles’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,S.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


COLLEGE FOR 

(University of London) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications 
for the following posts vacant as from the beginning of 
the session 1935-36 : 

Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy. Candidates 
must have an Honours degree in Philosophy. Salary 
£350, rising to £500. 

Assistant in Psychology in the Department of 
Philosophy. Candidates must have an Honours degree 
in Psychology. Salary £250, rising to £300. 

Part-time Assistant in the Department of Latin. 
Candidates must have an Honours degree in Latin or 
Classics. Salary £125, rising to £150. 

All posts are open to men and women equally. Last 
date for receiving applications, 27th April, 1935. For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





= WOMEN 





ANTED fully trained Occupational Tiierapy Aide for 

general hospital. Applications with particulars 

of diploma, experience and salary expected, to Messrs. 
Scott & GLOVER, W.S., 1 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


SEND A POSTCARD 


for the beautifully illustrated 
literature giving details of 


GLORIOUS 
CRUISES 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


on the world’s finest 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 17 (24 Days from 44 Gs.) 
Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian 
Coast, Venice, Malta, Algeria, 
Gibraltar and Spain. 


MAY 15 (20 Days from 36 Gs.) 
Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain and 
Portugal. 


JUNE 7 (21 Days from 32 Gs.) 
Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalma- 
lian Coast, Greece and Malia. 


These cruises bave been carefully 


WE. chosen so that the most attractive 
¥ y 


ports are visited. Owing to the 
\ hi) great popularity of the ARANDORA 
STAR, it is advisable to make 


reservations as early as possible. 







Write now for plun of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 1. Head 
Offic 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C. 3, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


F130 








LECTURES 


YRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, F.C. 2. 
XK Four Lectures on ‘* The Life and Writings of SIR 
THOMAS MORE”? will be delivered on Tuesday to 
Friday, April 2nd to 5th, by Professor A. W. REED, 
M.A., D.Lit., Gresham Professor of Khetoric, at 6 p.m. 
Admission Free. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


IRK BECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 

are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
articulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
‘etter Lane, E.C. 4. 
AVIES’S, 5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3215/6. 
1.C.S., Tax Inspector, Home Civil, Consular, F.O. 
VACATION COURSE in the Compulsory Subjects. 
April 8th—17th inclusive. 














UNIVERSITIES 
[pereneite COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 





A residential University Institution. Inclusive fee 
for tuition and residence, £95-110. 

There are th.ee Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and Com- 
merce, and in Departments.of Laws and Music. Special 
facilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 

The Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

‘A Calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
JJELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


F coLLe 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS (strings preferred), value £60 
to £30, will be awarded on the result of an Examination 
to be held about the beginning of June. Candidates 
must be over 12 and under 15 on June Ist. 

Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Last date for receiving entries, APRIL 30th. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 




















U N |X book units 


differ by their 
extreme flexi- 
bility, their 
freedom from 
complication, 
their moderate 
COGS B iy. 











=~, 


housing problem they cannot solve. 
Get free details from the Phoenix 
Book Company, 06 Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross, London,  IV.C. 2. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BBOTSHOLME — SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. -- 
i Senior School Entrance and Scholarship Tests, 
June 3rd—6th. Scholarships up to £105 per annum. 

















I HOS-ON-SEA SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Established in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Situated on the healthiest point of the North Wales 
Ceast. Recognized by the Board of Education. All the 
staff are University Graduates. The school has its own 
Chapel. Fees, 35—40 guineas a term, according to age 
on entry. Reduction for sons of clergy.—Apply. Head- 
master, Rev. 8. M. MINIFIE HAWKINS, M.A. (Oxon 


us ERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 
NW. 3. 





Two Entrance Scholarships of the value of £39 and 
not less than three of £20 per annum will be awarded on 
the result of a special examination to be held on June 13th 
and Mth, 1935, provided candidates of sufficient merit 
present themselves, Special forms of application will 
be sent on request. For other conditions apply to the 
HEAD MASTER, 

The School awards leaving scholarships to the Univer- 
sitv annually, and provides four different courses of 
advanced study leading up to the Higher Certificate ant 
University entrance scholarships. See Public Schools 
Year Book. 

TELLINGTON 





SCHOOL, SOMERSET 

Public School with moderate fees. Five Houses, 
including Junior House. Modern equipment. Great 
Hall with adjacent Classrooms, Science Laboratories, 
Engineering Workshops, Swimming Bath and Gym- 
nasium. Chapel dedicated in Lo3t. 

Beautiful grounds and ideal situation. Preparation 
for all careers. Leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 
sities. O.T.C. Splendid health record. Full charzs 
taken of boys from abroad. Entrance Scholarships in 
June. <A certain number of Bursaries is also offered 
to promising boys, sons of Professional men of limited 
means.— Full particulars from the SECRETARY, Wellington 
School, Somerset. 








QUAKER EDUCATION 


s-8 FO Gh 8 
Ss belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 180: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York aa es 145: 12-19: 2165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150: 12-19: £19 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 165: 9-IS: L110 
The Mount School, York a -- 106: 138-19: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 
SCHOOLS. 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 





140:10-17: £sl 


Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex a EP ae .. 170:10-18: £69 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 


Essex (Junior) ea oo ee 28: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 150: 10-18: £125 
Friends’ Schooi, Wigton, Cumb. oe 90: 7-17: £81 

CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING 

SCHOOL, 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 150: 10-17: £1 

Apply to School, or to SECRETARY, (¢ ntral Education 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL 
A (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 














Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School, 


Provides a sound secondary schoo) education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards, 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the Schoo} is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 

The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (University of London). 





LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN SOCTOLOGY, 
Value £70 for One Year. 

The Council of Bediord College offer the above Scholar- 
ship for award in June, 1935. Candidates must hold a 
University degree and be prepared to follow an approved 
course of study. 

Last day for receiving applications, May 25th, 1935. 

For further information apply the SECKETARKY, Bedford 
College, Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued _ 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPs & CcCOLLE@E. 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys. 
Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and 
care, Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. 
Character. Health. Sports. For particulars of the 
College or to arrange interviews with the HEAD MASTER 
(J. M. S. Barnard, M.A.) in London in April, write the 
Secretary. 





12-19. 





————————— ——————=—=———————_— 


INVE ESTMENTS AND LOANS 


IMMEDIATELY on note 
M. E. LAMBERT 
Strect, 





BOVE £25 AVAILABLE 
t of hand WITHOUT SECURITY. 
(ate B. Harris) (est, 1878), 34 Duke 
(Whitehall 4500.) 
LAMINGTONS LIMITED, 


13 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Reg. 4234. 


] OANS 
4 
7 New 





with or without $8 EC : 
LIGHTS Ore ae LTD., 
_ Burling ‘ton St., W. Res gent 1974. 

yr VAT ADV ANCES AV AILABLE IMMEDIATE- 
I without security. — REGIONAL TRUST, LTD., 
New Bond s St. Wi. Reg nt 5YR3, 


: to £5, 000 on note of hi ind alone without 
Lear, Ltp., 57 Cheapside, 
DOF and 4532.) 


& ¢ sitoos St _Lo ndon, 


TE 
VV any eecurity. E. C. 


London, E.C, - (Phone : City 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


lend £2 








y iT EI RARY Type wte x., Tr ans., &C., J romptly executed. 
AMSS. 1s. per 1, G00 words. Cc cehenccees 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea 
Gone -POEMS WANTED. ‘Song: rs and musical comps. 

also considered for publication. Terms by arrange ment. 
ZB, 1404 Shattesbury Ave. W.C.2, 





—PE TER DEREK, LTD., 





y* RITE FOR PROF IT. 
spare time. Send 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), 


oo 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


NPSTEIN’S * BEHOLD THE 
E and other new works in sculpture ; 
also Exhibition of Paintings by CERIA. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sy. 10-6. 


Make 
for free 
Palace Cate, 


a second income in 
booklet. — REGENT 
W.38. 











MAN !”’ 


1s. 








CINEMAS 
ADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. ard 2981, 








Ger 





Last Week: 
“ MASKERADE ” 
Wessely, 


(A) 

* CHARLI.MAGNE”’ 
April 4th. 
AUX DAMES ( A). | 


Vaula 
No performance 
April 5th, Vicki Baum’s * LAC 


with and (A). 
evening 


Com. 





EK") RYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham 2285). 
Monday, April Ist, for seven days, ** ANNABELLA 
THE RUGGED ISLAND”’ 

; RGrney?. 


(eG), * £eE 
PIED. Pirer” 


FOR THE T ABLE, Ke. 

| geey BROKEN ORANGE PEKOER. 12s. Gd. 5-1h. 
d box cr. pd. ; sample Ib, 3s. post fre e; pure Keemun 
( China same price.—l. A.GARNER, 12 Bishonsgate Av. B.C.3. 
YVHOICKE CHINA TE re Souchong | 
2s. 9d. Ib., 4 Ib. 11s. both post 
free, cash with order. List free.—-R. SviMson & CO., 

28 Tower Hill, E.C. 3. Estab. 1885 





‘Tarry Lapsang 
1 Ib. sample 3s. 3d 


S.W. 1. | 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Ilid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


4 DINBURGH.—The HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4 Crescent. gms. : ** Tel. 31295. 





ALISON 
Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. 





YALMOUTH.—Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
1” most comfortable, quict, separate tables, excellent 
wonderful climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3-3}. 

ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 


AHomely guest house on Downs,overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.—Misses HaLE, ‘el.: Swandean 112. 
7A T L OCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. _ Britain’s 


N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 


1ood, 








Greatest 








Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
cetween San rancisco, Seaitle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyege, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 

22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 

or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


General Agents: 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in) English Country. 


Ask for De —_— List (3d. post oe: 180 INNS and 
SLS managed by th 
PEOPLE 'S REVRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LT 
PR. 4. : au b's House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, Ww 


+; ED: BT 
‘ 








Qt R RE x PRE St INNS tor excellent country 

\ quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 

Apply for List *' S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 

TR ust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
George’ 


in London. —THE LODGE, 1 St. 

V s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
a night or 
ey dinner és. 6d. 





THE RE to stay 


30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
or 2 guineas weekly. 








— - - MISCELLANEOUS 
DANDRUFF, all success- 





GREYNESS, 
Trikol Hair Nutrient. Bottles (3 
6s. post free.—TRIKOL Co., 46 Gt. 
Weds 


ALDNESS, 

| fully treated by 
| months supply) 
Titchfield Street, 
‘| ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
| Stockings and Wader Socks. 
| on request. MANAGER, 





selected. Handknit 
Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





ACKIE'S 
is the perfect 

2s, 4d. 

inland post, 2s. 


: Se ee 


EDINBURGH 
at home or abroad, 

6d. 10s. 6d. 
By } , tis, 6d. 


gift for friends 
4s. 4d. Gs. Od. 
10d., 5s. 1 


In tins 8s. 

( omplete price 
MACKIE & 
PRINCES STREET, 


Hst on request. 
SONS, LTD., 
EDINBURGH, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


N KARL LY 
A 

HUNTLY, 

Nr. 


HOUSES 
HOLIDAY. 





SPRING 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 187s. 
Offers special advantages of Economy, 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELecotTric Ligut Batus, 
for Illustrated Taritf. 


ComrortT and 


Write 





s. Weekly, partial board : 
rs, SECRETARY, 
Victoria 3347. 


ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, ¢ 

96 Belgrave Read, 8.W 
WDRIGHTON —Board-residence or Apartments. Lasy 
i] reach Downs, sea, town. Down views, quiet. 
attention. —Mrs. WINCHESTER, 12 Compton Road, 





every 


| 
SHORTBREAD | , 


OHN PEEL 

land wool. 
| Ideal for plus 4 suits, 
| length. Patterns sent 
| MAYNE & SONS, LTD., 


TWEEDS.—Woven from pure Cumber- 
Good wearing and weather resisting. 
10s. 6d, a yard, 35s. 6d. full suit 
without obligation.—S. RkEb- 
No, 22 Wigton, Cumberland. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD URGEN' T LY wanted. Record High Prices paid 

Ww for Old Gold (£7 5s.0z.), Bracelets, Necklaces, Sover- 
eigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: also JEWEL LE RY, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearis, Antique Silver, Sheflield 
Plate, &e. Large or small quantities. Cash or offer at 
once, BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing 
Brook Street), London, Wel (Mayfair 0651.) 
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TOURS 
TOUR 





rie ECONOMISTS’ TO RUssia.¥ 
iv HE soc IETY FOR 


1» RELATLO 


ARRANGED BY 
CULTURS 


JULY 1: TH -AU GU ST 3rp. 

The tour will be led by Mr. H. D. Dickinson, of Leeds 
Universir,, and is open to Economists and those who 
are prepared to make as thorough a study of the planning 
of indusiry, agriculture and social conditions as can be 
accomplished in three weeks, 

LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, ROSTOV-ON-DON, KHAR- 
KOV, DNIE PROGES, MOSCOW, LENINGRAD, 
8rd Class (inclusive), £26; 2nd Class (inclusive) £44, 
For er information apply : 


ae | Bloomsbury Bynnte, Wied. 


WHERE TO STAY 


YORNWALL Superior 
y Sea, lovely country.— 





farmhouse, excellent 
NICHOLLS, Carneggae, 


t. food, 
Fowey, 





~ a 


RE sCOMMENDE D BRITISH 
HOTELS 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the nams of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize , 
a Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (RKottingdean).—TU DOR C LOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS., 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRY = TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROC IAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRB 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 

Wel GATES, 

EDZELL (Angus).- INESK 
FALMOUTH (C coees a —F. AL MOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW .—MORH’S, India Stree 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & p ELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
ANKS. 

KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)—LOCH RANNOCH 

LANARK.-CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE RTON HOUSE. 


—~REGEN 
LOCH AWE ( Argyllshire ).— LOCH ie 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Ke —— 
—THACKERAY, coast Nat. 
—CLIFTON, Welbrek St., W. 1. 
—U on - Sr: RVICES, 9§8/102 Cromwell 


Re 
MALVERN. FOL E Y Min MS 
MANCHESTER BOW DON 
MATLOCK. —SME DLEY’: 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUF on’ r 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— ~-MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAI®N (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROY a MARINE. 
WESTERN 
we EL. 

‘ELL BAY. 

HOT 





ive 
have 


Manayzer. 


ROOM, 





W.C.L 


HYDRO. 
ARMS. 


OBAN,. oe AT 

ATION 

PAR (Cornw: all). ST. 

PERTH.—STATION L. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL P. ALAC 7 

PORTREE (isle of Skye).—-ROYA 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. ).—-PeWwICK BAY. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch L ae. —_ 

FUWARDENNAR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutheriland).—SCOURIE, 

SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDE SBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 

SOU THPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hore. 

SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN WYVIS 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough C ommon .—BEAR INN. 

TAMWORTH (Statis.).—CAS’ 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ignton). —HUNTLY 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS 

TORQUAY. ei! DEN COU RT PRIVATE. 

—PALAC 


—ROSE TOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
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